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A Congress of Nations 


My claim to originality, in this production, rests much 
on the thought of separating the subject into two distinct 
parts, viz., Ist. A congress of ambassadors from all those 
Christian and civilized nations who should choose to send 
them, for the purpose of settling the principles of inter- 
national law by compact and agreement, of the nature of 
a mutual treaty, and also of devising and promoting plans 
for the preservation of peace, and meliorating the condition 
of man. 2nd. A court of nations, composed of the most 
able civilians in the world, to arbitrate or judge such cases 
as should be brought before it, by the mutual consent of two 
or more contending nations: thus dividing entirely the 
diplomatic from the judicial functions, which require such 
different, not to say opposite, characters in the exercise of 
their functions. I consider the Congress as the legislature, 
and the Court as the judiciary, in the government of nations, 
leaving the functions of the executive with public opinion, 
“the queen of the world.” This division I have never seen 
in any essay or plan for a congress or diet of independent 
nations, either ancient or modern; and I believe it will 
obviate all the objections which have been heretofore made 
to such a plan. 

WILLIAM LADD, 
Founder, in 1828, of the 
American Peace Society. 


Boston, JANUARY, 1840. 
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Where Do We Stand 


LL PERSONS interested in the general 
cause of World Peace may well recall 
its foundations in the enduring processes 
and inspirations of justice, of law, and ju- 
dicial settlement, all backed by the ever 
fructifying, powerful forces of education 
and religion. This is so whatever the course 
of the war may be. But now, apparently, 
the concrete organization of the world for 
peace must wait. 

As President Wilson wrote to the Con- 
gress of the United States, April 2, 1917, 
“The recent course of the German Govern- 
ment appears to be in fact nothing less than 
war against the Government and people of 
the United States.” Today President Roose- 
velt evidently has come to the views ex- 
pressed by President Wilson,—that this 
country must “exert all its power and em- 
ploy all its resources to bring the govern- 
ment of Germany to terms, and end the 
war.” This has become the foundation of 
our immediate national policy. 

This magazine expressed the view in 
1917,—“Since it is true, as we believe, that 
triumphant Germany would now destroy 
every hope we have for a world governed 
by justice . . . this certainly is no time for 
darkening council.” . . . “With the situa- 
tion as it is there can be no governed world 
of the kind that rational men would have. 
.. . Judicial processes are at the time in- 
ternationally impossible. The method of 


in this World Crisis? 


peaceable settlement must wait, because 
there in the way of these things stands the 
Imperial German Government. . . . Law, 
justice, common-sense, the world peace we 
purpose to establish, all call now for a 
perfect unity of opinion and purpose, a call 
which should and must be heard by us all, 
whether we are members of this or that 
group, or of no group at all.” Obviously 
the same thing is true again today. 

We also said, in 1917, “The clarion un- 
mistakable call to us all is, that we must 
now end this war by winning it.” Because 
of the policy adopted by our government at 
this time we may find ourselves again in 
the position where these words, too, will 
need to be said. We said in 1917 “We 
are opposed to war, we are opposed to any 
war, we are opposed to this war,”—this 
war which we find to be, now, a war of 
brutal aggression carried on, this time, by 
Adolf Hitler. 

The American Peace Society naturally 
sympathizes with the free, independent na- 
tions which have been the innocent victims 
of Hitler’s brutality. In harmony with the 
Society’s standard of “Peace through jus- 
tice” it must denounce Hitler’s policy of 
peace through injustice. It has the greatest 
admiration for the heroic defense of free- 
dom and justice by all those countries which 
are resisting the Axis Powers. It approves 
whole-heartedly the declaration of principles 
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governing postwar organization made by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill on August fourteenth which are 
printed on page 144 of this magazine. 
Wortp AFFAiRs approves of the efforts of 
the Government of the United States to 
protect the national security of our own 
land, and to reinforce to the utmost those 
countries resisting unjust aggression. 


Alanson B. Houghton 





LANSON BIGELOW HOUGHTON, 
former Ambassador to Germany and 
to Great Britain, Vice President since 1937 
of the American Peace Society—succeed- 
ing Elihu Root in that office—for seven 
years previous to that a member of the 
Society’s Advisory Council, died Septem- 
ber 16 at his summer home in South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 

One of the gentlest and kindliest of men, 
Mr. Houghton’s experience in business eco- 
nomics and in international relations, made 
his counsel in the Society’s affairs of unique 


value. 
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He was a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, from which he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in 1927, President of the 
Corning Glass Works of Corning, New 
York, he served for two terms in the House 
of Representatives before his appointment 
as Ambassador to Germany. 

Mr. Houghton was known as a “busi- 
nessman’s Diplomat,’ one who believed 
that “diplomatic questions required the 
application of sound business principles.” 

His later life was spent in serving many 
educational and idealistic causes. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference, the Academy 
of Political Science, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, of which he 
was Treasurer, the Institute for Advanced 
Study, the Brookings Institution, George 
Washington University, the Washington 
Cathedral and the American Peace Society 
were among the organizations which re- 
ceived his active help. 

Of them all, none will experience a 
greater sense of bereavement than this 
Society, or cherish a greater pride that a 
man of Mr. Houghton’s caliber should have 
approved and backed its work. 
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| World Problems in Review 











Salient Dates in Two Years 
of War 


1939 


Sept. 1—German troops invade Poland. 

Sept. 3—Great Britain and France declare war 
on Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russian troops enter Poland. 

Sept. 22—Germany and Russia agree to parti- 
tion Poland. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw capitulates. 

Nov. 8—Hitler narrowly escapes Munich beer 
hall explosion. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—Germans blow up damaged pocket 
battleship Admiral Graf Spee in Montevideo 
Harbor. 


1940 


Marcn 12—Russo-Finnish war ends in Red 
victory. 

Aprit 9—German blitzkrieg overruns Denmark 
and Norway. 

May 10—Nazi troops invade the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Winston Churchill suc- 
ceeds Neville Chamberlain as British Prime Min- 
ister. 

May 14—Netherlands Army surrenders. 

May 29—Allied troops begin withdrawal from 
Dunkerque. 

June 6—Norway surrenders. 

June 10—Italy declares war on Britain and 
France. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 25—Hostilities in France end. 

Juty 4—British, in naval coup, at Mers-El- 
Kebir, Algeria, destroy or incapacitate major units 
of French fleet. 

Juty 12—Marshal Petain becomes French dic- 
tator. 

Avuc. 20—Britain leases Western Hemisphere 
naval and air bases to United States. 

Auc. 31—Royal Air Force makes first aerial 
raid on Berlin. 

Serr, 6—King Carol II of Rumania abdicates 
in favor of son Michael. 

Serr. 7—All-out Nazi air assaults on London 
begin. 


Sept. 27—Japan joins Axis. 

Ocr. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Dec. 19—United States authorizes British to 
negotiate contracts for $3,000,000,000 worth of 
war material. 

1941 


Jan. 3—TIreland raided by German bombers. 

Jan. 10—Germany and Russia sign new friend- 
ship pact. 

Marcu 1—Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazis march in. 

Marcu 11—President Roosevelt signs British 
aid bill. 

Marcu 30—United States seizes Axis ships in 
ports, 

Aprit 6—Germany attacks Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Aprit 13—Russia and Japan sign neutrality 
pact. 

Aprit 27—Germans enter Athens. 

May 20—Germans attack Crete in world’s first 
air-borne invasion. 

May 31—Irak, following revolt, sues for peace 
from Britain. 

June 1—Allies abandon Crete to Germans. 

June 8—British and Free French forces invade 
Syria. 

June 14—United States freezes Axis credits. 

June 16--United States orders all German con- 
sulates closed. 

June 18—Germany and Turkey sign friendship 
pact. 

June 22—Germany, Italy and Rumania declare 
war on Russia, Germany starts invasion. 

June 25—Finland enters war against Russia. 

Juty 7—American forces land in Iceland. 

Jury 13—Britain and Russia pledge joint action 
against Germany. 

Jury 21—Germans make first air raid on Mos- 
cow. 

Juty 24—Japanese troops occupy southern part 
of French Indo-China. 

Juty 25—America and Britain freeze Japan’s 
credits. 

Juty 26—Japan retaliates, freezing Anglo- 
American assets. 

Jury 30—American gunboat Tutuila damaged 
by Japanese bombs at Chungking. 

Avuc. 7—Russians place Nazi losses at 1,500,000 
men. 
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Avuc. 12—Petain approves all-out Axis collabo- 
ration. 

Avuc. 14—Roosevelt and Churchill, after secret 
meeting on high seas, announce eight-point pro- 
gram of peace and war aims, call for final de- 
struction of “Nazi tyranny.” 

Avuc. 25—British and Russian troops invade 
Iran (Persia). 

Avuc. 26—British gain control of Iranian oil 
fields. United States to send military mission to 
China. 

Auc. 27—Japan complains to United States and 
Russia against American shipments to Vladivos- 
tok; United States upholds freedom-of-seas doc- 
trine; Pierre Laval, chief advocate of French col- 
laboration with Germany, is wounded at review 
of French Legion recruited to fight with Germans 
against Russia, 


Eight-point Program for British 
Labor 


HE eight-point program announced by 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, in 
midsummer summarizing Britain’s new la- 
bor policy provides fresh evidence that 
Britain is fighting the war not only to de- 
feat Hitler but also to take its place again 
in the vanguard of social and economic 
progress. 

This program, already operating to a con- 
siderable extent, is developing continually 
out of war experiences and exigencies, and 
with an eye to postwar reconstruction. It 
is a typical example of how, despite the 
British Government’s repeated refusal to 
state its war and peace aims, such aims are 
taking shape gradually, if unobtrusively. 

The eight points are as follows: 


1. To organize labor completely in the service 
of the state. 

2. To handie the transfer of labor, when neces- 
sary, on a short-term policy; and to build up a 
reserve by registration and otherwise for a long- 
term policy. 

3. To keep that registration in advance of the 
defense and production program. 

4. To establish such conditions of employment 
as would create a sense of justice, prevent griev- 
ances, and remove disputes. 

5. To keep plans for a 25 per cent expansion 
permanently on hand so that when the last emer- 
gencies have to be met there will be enough pro- 
duction to carry them through. 

6. To provide the most effective methods of 
transfer from one locality to another. 
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7. To provide arbitration for the settlement of 
differences. 

8. To provide conditions that would preserve 
the morale of the people. 


The United States in the World 


Situation 


ENATOR HAROLD H. BURTON, at 

the Summer Institute for Social Prog- 
ress, Wellesley, Mass., this year, spoke of 
“Our war policy, our hemisphere policy, 
and our internal policy,” dealing with each 
as it affects our place in the world situa- 
tion. His concluding remarks follow: 


Finally our internal program is important to the 
world. It is impossible in these uncertain days 
to plan in detail, long-term world-wide relation- 
ships, but the very cornerstone of any world-wide 
program that is to be based upon justice and free- 
dom and upon respect for the individual citizen, 
requires that the United States itself be an out- 
standing justification of such a program. To 
qualify as such a cornerstone of the world of the 
future, we must seek at once within our own 
borders, at least the following results: 


1. Preservation by us of that genuine respect for 
individual personality that is the foundation of 
our governmental, social, and religious philosophy. 
This calls for a rededication to, and a deep under- 
standing of, the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. The doctrine was there stated in 
the following familiar language, the essence of 
which we need to make again a living faith, ex- 
pressed in our own terms: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. .. .” 

This calls for practice of the great freedoms of 
religion, press, speech, assembly, and opportunity. 

2. Demonstration by us of the capacity of a 
self-governing nation to set the standard for the 
people of the world, in living conditions and social 
security. 

3. Demonstration by us of the capacity of a 
self-governing nation to meet the economic pres- 
sure of modern problems of production, distribu- 
tion, money, taxation, rising standards of living 
and scientific advances. 

4. Demonstration by us of a governmental re- 
straint upon our own expansion of Federal powers, 
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and the performance of our governmental duties 
with exemplary efficiency, economy, and upon 
sound financial principles. 

5. Development by us of a genuine spirit not only 
of tolerance, but of genuine brotherly love, evi- 
dencing an understanding of the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God which has been 
the great drawing power of genuine religion and 
of the development of human happiness since 
human life began. 

America’s strongest weapon is her own example. 


Freedom of the Seas 


N THE evening of September 11, Pres- 

ident Roosevelt spoke to the nation 
by radio. He recounted incidents where 
Nazi attacks had been aimed at American 
shipping and concluded his address with 
the following declaration: 


It is clear to all Americans that the time has 
come when the Americas themselves must now be 
defended. A continuation of the attacks in our 
own waters, or in waters which could be used for 
a further and greater attack on us, will inevitably 
weaken American ability to repel Hitlerism. 

Do not let us split hairs. Let us not ask our- 
selves whether the Americas should begin to de- 
fend themselves after the fifth attack, or the tenth 
attack, or the twelfth attack. 

The time for defense is now. 


U. S. Will Strike at Axis Subs and Raiders First 


Do not let us split hairs. Let us not say—‘We 
will only defend ourselves if the torpedo succeeds 
in getting home, or if the crew and the passengers 
are drowned.” 

This is the time for prevention of attack. 

If submarines or raiders attack in distant waters, 
they can attack equally well within sight of our 
own shores. Their very presence in any waters 
which America deems vital to its defense con- 
stitutes an attack. 

In the waters which we deem necessary for our 
defense, American naval vessels and American 
planes will no longer wait until Axis submarines 
lurking under the water, or Axis raiders on the 
surface of the sea, strike their deadly blow—first. 

Upon our naval and air patrol—now operating 
in large number over a vast expanse of the At- 
lantic Ocean—falls the duty of maintaining the 
American policy of freedom of the seas—now. 
That means, very simply and clearly, that our 
patrolling vessels and planes will protect all mer- 
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chant ships—not only American ships but ships 
of any flag—engaged in commerce in our de- 
fensive waters. They will protect them from sub- 
marines; they will protect them from surface 
raiders. 


Axis Ships Enter U. S. Waters at Their Peril 


This situation is not new. The second President 
of the United States, John Adams, ordered the 
United States Navy to clean out European pri- 
vateers and European ships of war which were 
infesting the Caribbean and South American 
waters, destroying American commerce. 

The third President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, ordered the United States Navy 
to end the attacks being made upon American 
ships by the corsairs of the nations of North 
Africa. 

My obligation as President is historic; it is 
clear; it is inescapable. 

It is no act of war on our part when we decide 
to protect the seas which are vital to American 
defense. The aggression is not ours. Ours is solely 
defense. 

But let this warning be clear. From now on, 
if German or Italian vessels of war enter the 
waters, the protection of which is necessary for 
American defense, they do so at their own peril. 

The orders which I have given as Commander- 
in-Chief to the United States Army and Navy are 
to carry out that policy—at once. 


No Shooting Unless Germany Continues to Seek It 


The sole responsibility rests upon Germany. 
There will be no shooting unless Germany con- 
tinues to seek it. 

That is my obvious duty in this crisis. That is 
the clear right of this sovereign nation. That is 
the only step possible, if we would keep tight the 
wall of defense which we are pledged to maintain 
around this Western Hemisphere. 

I have no illusions about the gravity of this step. 
I have not taken it hurriedly or lightly. It is the 
result of months and months of constant thought 
and anxiety and prayer. In the protection of your 
nation and mine it cannot be avoided. 

The American people have faced other grave 
crises in their history—with American courage and 
American resolution. They will do no less today. 

And with that inner strength that comes to a 
free people conscious of their duty and of the 
righteousness of what they do, they will—with 
Divine help and guidance—stand their ground 
against this latest assault upon their democracy, 
their sovereignty and their freedom. 
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Views on Organization for 
World Peace 


ELIEVING that the greatest problem 

of our time is how mankind can or- 
ganize a durable peace after this war is 
over many organizations, officials of gov- 
ernments and other individuals have lately 
made critical re-examination of the lessons 
of history and enunciated principles upon 
which they hope that a better and lasting 
world order may be built. Among the 
many published suggestions a few of those 
most typical of the whole trend of thought 
in this field can profitably be listed. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, headed by James T. Shotwell, 
Chairman, has been working on this prob- 
lem for some months. [It has sponsored 
fifteen radio programs in which most of the 
addresses have been given by Mr. Shotwell 
and Mr. Clark M. Ejichelberger, with one 
each by Roger S. Greene, Clarence K. 
Streit, Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, Eugene Staley 
and Robert J. Watt. The topics were as 
follows: 


When Does Civilization Begin? 

The Changing Nature of War 

The Aftermath of the World War 

Pioneering in World Organization (Two 
addresses ) 

The Problem of the Americas 

The Problem of the Far East 

Inter-democracy Federal Union 

The Organization of European Peace 

Peaceful Change 

Peace Enforcement 

Markets, Raw Materials and Peace 

The World of Labor 

The World of Thought 

Is World Organization Possible? 


The Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace also drafted the following 
proposals for the consideration of the 
American peoples: 


1. We believe that war can and must be elimi- 
nated; but this can only be done by providing a 
substitute for war which can adequately settle dis- 
putes, remecy injustice, and maintain rights be- 
tween nations. We recognize our responsibility 
in building and upholding such an order. 
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2. We regard as essential, and will work for 
freer commercial interchange between nations and 
more equitable labor and living standards, under 
proper rules of law, and with adequate protection 
of the entire community of nations. 

3. Democracy, by its very principles, must con- 
cede to each nation the form of government which 
its people desire subject to the assurance by law 
of standards of individual liberty within each 
nation, and subject to an international guarantee 
against aggression by any nation. We hold that 
an international Bill of Rights, with such guaran- 
tees, is an indispensable basis of our own peace 
and security. 

4. We believe that international peace requires 
adequate guarantees for racial, religious, and politi- 
cal minorities. 

5. Recognizing that free interchange of ideas 
and knowledge between peoples is necessary to the 
advancement of civilization, we will work toward 
the furtherance of international understanding 
through these means. 

6. We believe that the United States should be 
prepared to assist from our abundant resources in 
meeting the post-war emergencies of starvation 
and disorder and in restarting the wheels of peace- 
ful industry everywhere. These efforts should be 
planned as part of the whole program of recon- 
struction and should lead into the permanent or- 
ganization of peace. 

7. It is a prerequisite to the realization of the 
above aims that the forces of lawlessness now 
dominant in so much of the world should be 
checked and overthrown. 


The Commission prepared a_ valuable 
Preliminary Report, which was summarized 
in Wortp AFFatrs for December, 1940. 

It prepared, too, a pamphlet, published in 
May, 1941, by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, giving a summary 
of views on International organization, 
Western hemisphere organization, Economic 
and social re-organization and Religious 
and ethical approach to the problems. Each 
section of the pamphlet closes with a list of 
suggestive questions. 

All these aids to study of the subject of 
organization for a peaceful world can be 
obtained from the headquarters of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 


The Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38 Street, New York City, issued in May 
a report entitled “Toward A New World 
Order” by Vera Micheles Dean. It dis- 
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cussed the philosophy of peace aims and 
the desired new social order, and sum- 
marized many of the suggested plans for- 
mulated in the United States and Great 
Britain, giving voluminous references. 


The monthly publication, “International 
Conciliation”, issued by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace has lately 
contained in almost all of its numbers docu- 
ments or articles pertinent to the topic of 
world organization. They are to be had 
from its New York office, 405 West 117th 
St., New York City. 


In London the International Peace Coun- 
cil has issued three pamphlets on this sub- 
ject. 1. “What Kind of Peace”, by Nor- 
man Angell and others, 2. “The New World 
Order”, by H. G. Wells, Madariaga and 
others, and 3, “League—Federation—or?” 
by Gerald Bailey. 


In its “Peace Aims” for May-June, 1941, 
the London Peace Council proposed three 
major features of the international order 
it believes must be achieved, as follows: 


1. It must be based upon a common standard of 
social values—a new charter of human rights and 
obligations to be applied to all peoples irrespective 
of race or nationality, class or creed. 

2. It must establish a new international eco- 
nomic authority (to be developed from existing 
agencies where these are serviceable) charged with 
the responsibility of raising the general standard 
of living and for this purpose of securing a more 
equitable distribution of raw materials to meet 
the primary needs of mankind. It must as a 
corollary liberate the peoples in colonial areas from 
exploitation and poverty. 

3. It must create a system of political co-opera- 
tion for the world community based upon far- 
reaching modifications of national sovereignty, and 
establishing an international authority having the 
responsibility among others of effecting a progres- 
sive world disarmament and of controlling in the 
meantime such armaments as may remain. 


In this country the National Policy Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C., under a special 
Committee On Steps Toward A Durable 
Peace, issued a memorandum last year 
which because of the personnel of the com- 
mittee and the vital importance of the prob- 
lems discussed is a valuable contribution 
to the study of peace. Various views com- 
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ing out of their research and discussion 
were summarized on certain questions,— 
such as the police power of a League of 
Nations and America’s part in the peace, 
but no program was crystallized. 


The Commission on the World Com- 
munity of the National Peace Conference, 
which speaks of itself as a consultative 
clearing house of organizations with many 
points of view, issued, in June this year, 
a leaflet called “World Government—Why? 
How? What Kind? What Must We Do 
To Get It?” Without going into details of 
argument it lays down the following es- 
sentials for an adequate world government. 


Such a government must provide under law 
a tolerable measure of justice and security for all 
people. In particular, the world government will 
provide security from war by: 

providing means for the peaceful settlement 
of all disputes and seeing to it that only 
peaceful means are used; 

preventing the use of force by any state to 
impose its will on its neighbors. 


The world government must control interna- 
tional trade, currency and communications; de- 
velop planned production; and regulate immi- 
gration and emigration so as to meet best the 
neecs of all peoples. 

The world government will provide access to 
essential raw materials, on fair terms, for all 
peoples. 

In short, a world government must assure just 
and orderly change in those areas out of which 
conflicts chiefly arise. 


The Committee on World Government 
of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom has issued a catechism 
called “Common Questions About the Fu- 
ture United States of the World”. In it 
answers are given to each question posed. 


The American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, Philadelphia, lately pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “European Plans 
for World Order’, by William P. Maddox. 
It contains proposals for a re-organized 
League of Nations, for an International 
Force, and for Federal Union, regional and 
otherwise. 


The War Resisters International with 
headquarters in England, lately sent out a 
pamphlet called “Peace Now, the Basis of 
a Settlement,” which presents suggestions 
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which it thinks should be discussed in a 
world conference to establish peace. 


The American Friends Committee, over 
the signature of its Chairman, Rufus M. 
Jones, has issued a leaflet, ““A Call To Per- 
sons of Good Will,” in which it is stated 
that dynamic peace would include: 


1. Acceptance of the principle that it is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage for any nation or people to use 
military force for its own ends; and that national 
armed forces shall be reduced with a view to 
universal disarmament. 


2. Acceptance of the principle of peaceful third 
party settlement of all disputes not settled by 
mutually satisfactory direct negotiations. 


3. Acceptance of the principle that all peoples 
shall be free to develop their own cultures; and 
that each nation shall be free to develop the form 
of government which its people desire. 


4. Acceptance of the principle that economic 
and social policies which affect other nations or 
peoples must be determined in international con- 
sultation, under international authority. 


5. Acceptance of the principle that all nations 
should be assured equitable access to markets and 
to essential raw materials, and should control 
immigration and emigration with a view to the 
welfare of all the nations concerned. 


6. Acceptance of the principle that all colonies 
must be administered by an international author- 
ity, with the welfare and development toward self- 
government of the native inhabitants as the pri- 
mary objective and providing equitable opportu- 
nity of access for all nations to the resources and 
trade of such colonies. 


The Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace has printed, in its pamphlet 
No. 28, a committee report called, ‘““Amer- 
ican Peace Aims.” It is a report formu- 
lated by various committees who attempted 
to apply the five conditions of a just peace 
as enunciated by Pope Pius VII last De- 
cember, to the following points: 


1. An American offer of acceptable and some- 
what fair terms of peace. 


2. An American offer of a plan of world eco- 
nomic organization to help the “fulfillment of the 
needs and just demands of peoples.” 
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3. American co-operation in a political world 
organization to improve the terms of peace, help 
secure world economic co-operation, and prevent 
war. 


This report can be obtained from the As- 
sociation at 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Church Peace Union of New York 
City issued, in June, 1941, a pamphlet 
called “Peace Aims.” It is a program for 
churches based on justice, world organiza- 
tion and the machinery adequate for se- 
curity. 

It can be obtained at the Union’s head- 
quarters, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


INDIVIDUALS 


Herbert Wright, professor of Interna- 
tional Law, in a pamphlet on “The Bases 
of American Foreign Policy,” offers the 
following suggestions: 


As regards world organization 


Since the pattern of our policy toward the 
present war seems now to have been pretty defi- 
nitely cut out, it behooves us to turn our atten- 
tion to the situation which will exist when peace 
has finally been restored. When that day comes, 
we must not repeat the mistakes of twenty years 
ago. Our actions up to now seem to have com- 
mitted us to cooperation in the formation of some 
sort of organized international society. What form 
that society may take, it is difficult to determine. 
We must not build it on the sands of impractical 
idealism, no matter how beautifully conceived and 
expressed. At the same time, we must not build 
it on the flint of practical reality, devoid of ideals. 
This organization should be, in the fullest sense of 
the term, a society, an organization of all nations 
in friendly association, not a clique for the per- 
petuation of selfish national policy or world domi- 
nation. Its bases should be equitable and just, in 
the light of the needs of all nations, including 
our own. 

Would this mean co-operation with democracies 
exclusively? Not necessarily. We can _ hardly 
hope to force democracy, particularly our own 
brand of democracy, on the entire world. Indeed, 
experience has shown that democracy is not neces- 
sarily desirable for all peoples. A realistic foreign 
policy must recognize and be prepared for any 
eventuality. But we could and should exert our 
influence and direct our foreign policy to encour- 
age the establishment of governments that safe- 
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guard the elementary and essential rights of the 
individual and the family. This need not entail 
any active co-operation with completely totali- 
tarian forms of government beyond what is 
actually necessary for the security of the United 
States and the peace of the world. But it would 
be foolish and against our best interests to remain 
aloof from attempts to create a world order for 
the sole reason that it contained some elements 
to which we are opposed. 


E. Stanley Jones of the Ministers No 
War Committee has proposed the follow- 
ing bases for stable peace: 


Equality of opportunity would build the future 
on enduring foundations. Note that I do not say 
“equality” but “equality of opportunity,” ... 

First, we will undertake to give equality of 
opportunity to everyone within our own bor- 
ams... 

Second, we will undertake to give equality of 
opportunity to all to come to our shores. That 
would mean putting the Asiatic peoples on the 
same quota basis as the rest of the world, ... 

Third, we will insist on the redistribution of the 
raw materials of the world to all on the basis of 
equality of opportunity. 

Fourth, we will insist on the redistribution of 
the land opportunities of the world... . 

Fifth, we will insist that all subject nations or 
peoples be given a free, unhampered opportunity 
to choose their own destiny. 

Sixth, we will agree to enter a federal union, 
based upon a limitation of national sovereignty, 
with all nations of good will, whatever their par- 
ticular type of government. 

Seventh, as evidence of our good faith we will 
cancel all debts owing to us. Further, we will 
place at the disposal of this federal union the 
gold we have buried in our vaults, provided it is 
used for purposes of world reconstruction on the 
basis of need, apart from race or nationality. 

I have said nothing about disarmament for I feel 
that if we take these steps then these huge arma- 
ments will drop off as a dead leaf before the 
rising sap of a new life. 


Count Coundenhove-Kalergi, long-time 
proponent of a ‘“Pan-Europe,” in an ad- 
dress in London in January this year, had 
the following to say: 


These important and decisive points have to be 
included in our thinking of tomorrow’s peace. 
It is apparent that some system must be found 
for Europe which will give some of the essential 
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rights of man to the whole of Europe. This can 
only be done through a United States of Europe 
or some other form of European federation. In 
1929 Briand proposed such a federation to Euro- 
pean statesmen, political leaders, economists, and 
intellectuals. He tried to convince them of its 
necessity but the attempt at union failed due to 
(1) the German elections, and (2) the attitude of 
Great Britain who did not want to join a Euro- 
pean federation and yet did not want to see a 
united Europe excluding Great Britain. 


Bertrand Russell, English mathemati- 
cian, in an article in the American Mercury 
for June, 1941, outlined the following 
points for a Treaty to Constitute an Alli- 
ance, after the treaty of peace terminating 
the present war. 


The United States and Great Britain shall ex- 
tend to such States as they shall think fit an in- 
vitation to join an Alliance with the following 
Constitution: 


I. For purposes of war, the Alliance shall act as 
one State; any aggression against any member of 
the Alliance shall be held to be an attack on all, 
and all shall have the right and the duty to join 
in repelling the attack. 

II. All disputes between two members of the 
Alliance shall be decided by arbitration. If one 
party to a dispute between two members, but not 
the other, refuses a settlement by arbitration, the 
recalcitrant party shall be considered to have ce- 
clared war on the whole Alliance. If both parties 
refuse, both shall cease to be members of the 
Alliance. 

III. A permanent body shall be selected by the 
members of the Alliance to pronounce, by a major- 
ity, on cases of aggression, and to arbitrate dis- 
putes. 

IV. The Alliance shall have a common Air 
Force, and no member shall have a private Air 
Force. (This should apply to civil aviation also.) 

V. The Alliance may, by a majority, from time 
to time invite new members, and shall aim at be- 
coming world-wide. Ex-enemy States shall be 
invited as soon as a majority in the Alliance are 
satisfied that they will abide by the terms of the 
Alliance. 

VI. Each self-governing Dominion of the British 
Empire, and India, shall be a separate State in 
the Alliance. 

VII. Colonial territory, not ready for self-gov- 
ernment, shall be administered by the Alliance 
as a whole, not by the member to which it now 
belongs. 
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Several authors have lately brought out 
books dealing with the topic of organiza- 
tion. Among these “America and a New 
World Order,’ by Graeme Howard sug- 
gests for American foreign policy three 
alternatives. 1. “Blind interventionism,” 
which he does not recommend; 2. “Naive 
isolationism,” which he thinks impossible; 
and 3. “Cooperative regionalism,” a pro- 
gram designed “to conceive and work to 
bring about a better world order through 
internationally balanced economic and po- 
litical regional blocs.” The author believes 
the third alternative to be the proper one 
at the present stage of world development. 


Mrs. Esther Caukin Brunauer, with the 
aid of the Committee on International Re- 
lations of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women lately prepared a pamphlet 
called “Building the New World Order.” 
It is circulated by the League of Nations 
Association, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. 

While the whole pamphlet is interesting 
the part which relates particularly to the 
Western Hemisphere covers a field not en- 
tirely familiar. Mrs. Brunauer says, under 
the sub-head 


Tue PEACE SYSTEM OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


“At a time when many other governments or 
peoples fail or fear to proclaim and embrace any 
broad or definite peace plan or movement, while 
their statesmen are shouting threats of war, it is 
all the more necessary that we of the Americas 
must cry out for peace, keep alive the spirit of 
peace, live by the rules of peace, and forthwith 
perfect the machinery for its maintenance. Should 
we fail to make this outstanding contribution, it 
would be a practical desertion of the cause of 
peace and a tragic blow to the hopes of humanity. 

“In meeting this problem, the American repub- 
lics are in a peculiarly advantageous situation. 
There are among us no radical differences, no 
profound mistrusts and deep hatreds. On the 
contrary, we are inspired by the impulse to be 
constant friends and the determination to be 
peaceful neighbors.” 

These words of Secretary Hull, in the opening 
address to the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires, in De- 
cember 1936, sum up the philosophy behind the 
movement to perfect the peace system of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as a contribution to the new world 
order. It is a philosophy that in practice could 
go off into a new form of American isolationism. 
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However, it is clearly not the intention of either 
the United States government or the governments 
of Latin America to let it move that way unless 
the hope of working constructively with European 
countries is completely destroyed. 

The cultivation of Pan Americanism is expected 
to promote peace by eliminating war in a con- 
siderable region of the earth, by providing a lab- 
oratory for the development of peace methods, 
and by reinforcing the contributions which the 
American republics might make directly to a 
world-wide peace system. 

Eliminziing war in the western hemisphere in- 
volves two problems,—to avoid armed conflict 
among the American republics and to prevent the 
extension of the European war to American terri- 
tory. At present the former seems considerably 
less difficult than the latter. There are relatively 
few basic causes for active hostility among the 
countries in North and South America and there 
are many arrangements for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. The settlement of the Chaco 
War, between Bolivia and Paraguay, is consid- 
ered a triumph for the processes of conciliation 
and mediation. One of the greatest dangers to 
peace in the western world was removed when 
the United States reversed the imperialistic trend 
that had carried its armed forces into Nicaragua 
and Haiti, and if the oil and land controversy 
with Mexico can be settled without resort to arms 
it will be a further achievement for the peace 
system of the Americas. 

The doctrine of American solidarity, which be- 
gan to develop actively at the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference, is one answer to the threat of involvement 
in some of the conflicts that lie beneath the Euro- 
pean war. The Monroe Doctrine was originally 
formulated to warn the Holy Alliance, the Euro- 
pean absolutists of the post-Napoleonic period, 
to do nothing to destroy the budding democracy 
of the Western Hemisphere.. The success of demo- 
cratic government among the American republics 
has been uneven, but there is a chance of finally 
working out to a condition of adequate self- 
government if no other powerful political move- 
ment diverts them from the path. After the 
triumph of Hitler in Germany there was a new 
threat to the hope of democracy in the Americas. 
It arose partly because the fascist countries, Ger- 
many and Italy, tried to mobilize support from 
their people who had emigrated from Europe to 
live in the New World. Also, the renewed eco- 
nomic drive of the fascist countries involved the 
extension of cultural and political influence as well. 
The fear that Germany and Italy might succeed 
in extending fascism to the Americas was one of 
the causes of the movement for solidarity in which 
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the United States took the initiative by calling members have at least one common interest, which 
the Conference of Buenos Aires. is to maintain peace. 

Events since 1936 have promoted the doctrine The American machinery is simple. The Inter- 
of American solidarity. The European war had American Conference is the living center of the 
barely broken out before the American republics organization. The Pan American Union, the per- 
called a Consultative Conference to meet in manent secretariat, is primarily the servant and 
Panama. This Conference, which was held at the agent of the Conference. The Governing Board 
end of September, agreed upon various measures of the Pan American Union includes all the Ameri- 
whose primary purpose was to insulate the Western can Republics. They are represented either by 
Hemisphere against the ravages of war. These their regular diplomatic enveys at Washington or 
measures included (1) agreements to prevent bellig- | by especially appointed delegates. The chairman, 
erents from using the territory and harbors of the elected every year, is chosen by the Board itself. 
American states for war preparations; (2) arrange- The original function of the Pan American Union, 
ments to ease the economic strains produced in this when it was founded in 1890, was to collect and 
hemisphere by the war; and (3) a declaration that distribute commercial information, since the first 
warlike activities would not be permitted in the purpose of the Inter-American Conference was 
waters covering a wide zone around the continents to facilitate commercial relations among the coun- 
of North and South America (excluding the terri- tries of the Western hemisphere. As the scope 
tories of European powers, of course, such as of the Conference has widened, the activities of 
Canada and the Guianas). In spite of these ar- the Union have been extended. It carries out the 
rangements and declarations some of the American wre age og Conference bag i a 
republics may become involved in the war. How- agenda for each meeting. Books, pamphlets anc 
ever, if the measures agreed upon at Panama work ‘Periodicals about the Americas are published by 
at all well there should be no danger of the in- the Union; it maintains an extensive library, and 
volvement of any of these countries against their it facilitates cultural interchanges among the 
will, and, perhaps most important, there should American nations. 
be no danger of their being used by the belliger- The regular International Conference of Ameri- 
ents and stirred up against each other, in order 4M States takes up problems that are of concern 
to further certain aims which have nothing to do to all the American republics. When the Confer- 
with the welfare of the American peoples. ence agrees unanimously the agreement is em- 

The idea of solidarity among the American re- >0died in a Convention or Resolution. A Resolu- 
publics is much older than the present European tion defines an attitude or agrees on a course of 
crisis. It presents a contrast and a challenge to action in a particular matter, as, for example, to 
the idea of the balance of power which in Europe undertake the codification of international law for 
has accompanied the fact that neighboring coun- the Americas. Conventions, when ratified, have 

- 4 ce . the force of treaties, for example, the Convention 
tries are likely to be traditional enemies. The for the Maint p ae 4 Reestab 

, ae a : e Maintenance, Preservation, an eestab- 
doctrine of solidarity was an ideal of Bolivar when i laaial alt ica: Milian iain alk Mientras iis i. 

‘ Aires. 
he called the first Inter-American Conference at : E ’ . 
; ‘ ‘ . this respect, the members of the Pan American 

Panama in 1828. He conceived of it as the basis ; : 
fa fed : + heiat Union are like the members of the League of 
0 ders ricé eege : ; - 
h . . pee Os mares Kates, and many of Nations, and they are just about as slow in ratify- 
the atin American republics still urge the forma- ing. Frequently a body of experts or the Pan 
—_ of an American league of natnems. Thus the American Union is instructed by resolution to 
solidarity of the Americas is a Latin concept that study and report on a subject on which the Con- 
has become an active force since the United States ference is not ready to act. 
adopted a policy of active cooperation, beginning The special Consultative Conference is not new 
with the Conference at Montevideo in 1933. Aris- but is being given new emphasis and importance 
ing, then, out of the interests of both North and in the Americas. The American republics are try- 
South America it has a validity that it would not ing to face and adjust their problems through con- 
have if it were imposed by any one nation or _ sultative meetings, using experts to advise on tech- 
group of nations. It is this very fact that raises nical questions. They make only such agreements 
some doubt as to how far the American example as can win unanimous support. Then, as soon as 
in this respect is transferable to Europe. It could _ possible, the first agreement is followed by an- 
undoubtedly be utilized as an ideal and as such other that goes further. In many cases the Con- 
it would help to reinforce the purposes of aninter- _sultative Conference sets up a special agency to 
national body such as the League of Nations, carry out programs that have been agreed upon. 
which is based, also, on the idea that all the For example, the recent Consultative Meeting of 
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the Foreign Ministers established a Permanent Ad- 
visory Economic Committee of Experts to study 
and devise means of dealing with the economic 
emergencies created by the war. 

What is most striking and perhaps most instruc- 
tive about the Pan American system is that it 
works well, when it works, because the govern- 
ments composing it want to keep their relations on 
a peaceful basis. The American republics that 
belong to the League of Nations have tried to 
carry the same spirit into the activities of the 
League, and many of the important steps taken 
by the League agencies have been on the initiative 
of Latin Americans. Because of that fact, con- 
structive and successful experience in the Americas 
may be of great use in a world-wide international 
body, and its usefulness will be much greater than 
if it were simply a matter of expecting Europeans 
to copy American institutions and methods. If 
the United States, too, were a member of the gen- 
eral international body, the spirit and experience 
of the Americas could be expected to contribute 
even more. This is the logical conclusion of the 
policy of developing the peace system of the 
Western Hemisphere as a contribution to world 
peace, but there is as yet no indication that the 
government of the United States is ready to draw 
this conclusion. 


The Problem and the Challenge 


As we said in the beginning, this pamphlet does 
not intend to rush in where statesmen and scholars 
are treading lightly and inquiringly. We have 
tried to state the major problems in the develop- 
ment of a peace system and to describe some of 
the most important suggestions that have been 
made to solve them. Two ways of approaching 
the central task of creating a peace system that 
will work can be seen through all this discussion. 
One is to pay little attention to institutions, but 
to work within each nation—and by international 
conference—to make the governments willing to 
exert themselves in the interest of peace, and to 
get them into the habit of using peaceful methods 
to adjust grievances. The other approach is not 
to wait until all governments—or at least the im- 
portant ones—are educated up to the point of full 
cooperation and confidence, but to hasten the 
process by putting them under some compulsion 
to maintain peace. 

The history of national government, which, 
after all, is essentially a peace system established 
within a smaller area, has involved both processes. 
In each country the central government has had 
a long uphill struggle. At times the central organ 
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has won because it was strong enough to compel 
people who disagreed to abide by its decisions. 
At times it has been pushed forward by the de- 
mands of public opinion. Governmental changes 
that went too far beyond the will of the people 
could not last; on the other hand, many countries 
have gone through long periods of distress because 
the government lagged too far behind the people. 

In developing international government we face 
a similar situation. We need to so develop in- 
stitutions that the preponderance of power will 
lie in the hands of those who will use it to pro- 
mote the twin ends of peace and justice. It is a 
task of education on the one hand, and govern- 
mental development on the other. Human beings 
have always wanted to be good and do the right 
thing, but they have found by experience that 
they succeed much better if they create conven- 
tions and institutions to keep them in the right 
path when they feel like straying. Conventions 
and institutions can become oppressive and out- 
worn, and need to be changed to fit new condi- 
tions, but so far mankind has been unable to get 
along without them. 

All this is not offered as pious advice to people 
across the water, but as a challenge to ourselves. 
The experience of the past months must make it 
clear that we are almost as much affected by the 
problems of Europe as though the Atlantic Ocean 
did not exist. Our position today is not very 
different from that of the European neutrals, al- 
though the size and power of our country pro- 
tect us from the danger of immediate military in- 
vasion. While it would be unwise and irrespon- 
sible to “give a blank check,” and to promise to 
trail along in the wake of any other great power, 
we can contribute a good deal by adding our 
strength to every force working toward a con- 
structive peace. 

This is the moment to study the problem of 
international government and the part our country 
may play in it. It was not only the army of 
George Washington that won independence for 
the United States and established this country on 
a firm foundation. For years before 1776 and 
afterward, the people of America thought about 
and talked about their political condition and the 
government they wanted. A workable interna- 
tional peace system cannct be set up in a moment 
and in a burst of excitement, but needs to be 
worked for and planned for. The American peo- 
ple, free from the immediate burdens of war, have 
the time and energy to plan. It is the constructive 
way for the New World to “redress the balance 
of the Old.” 
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L. P. Jacks, Editor of Hibbert’s Journal, 
England, wrote to the Spectator, in its issue of 
August 9, 1940, a letter from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: 


In the new order, says General Smuts, “com- 
merce, economics and finance will be freed from all 
hampering restrictions and obstructions.” What 
has Great Britain done, what has America done, 
to set this on foot, even as between themselves, 
to say nothing of others, or to prove their ca- 
pacity—and their will—to do so hereafter? Surely 
nothing to the purpose, nothing to convince the 
world that democracy is able to deliver the goods. 
On the other hand, from the large sample that 
Hitler has already created, and made into a going 
concern, nations at least know what to expect, 
both economically and otherwise, if they throw in 
their lot with him, and though the prospect may 
be odious to nations bred in the tradition of free- 
dom, it may weli seem to others, as General 
Smuts reminds us, a welcome “escape from greater 
miseries.” Witness the present action of Rumania 
and of the unhappy Government in France. 

Herr Funk’s construction of a new economic 
order is obviously organic to the general structure 
of the Nazi system, contrived in its interest and 
for the purpose of establishing its tyranny. But 
let the devil be given his due. His scheme is 
evidence that the enemy is fully alive to the tre- 
mendous economic difficulties the world will have 
to face at the end of the war, and busy in making 
preparations to exploit them to his own advan- 
tage. One looks in vain for corresponding fore- 
sight on our side. The only replies to Herr Funk 
that I have seen reduce themselves to the state- 
ment that we are fighting to save Europe from 
his new order and from the abominable system of 
which it is a part. A more effective reply would 
consist in better construction than his. It is not 
forthcoming. All we have to offer is the general 
assurance that, when the time comes, a new order 
will be created embodying the economic freedom 
and the other features mentioned by General 
Smuts, but with no indications given of how we 
propose to construct it, nor of ability to do so 
either now or later. Under these conditions, 
wavering neutrals might well conclude, as before, 
that they would serve their economic interests 
better by taking refuge in the pirate ship, and 
joining the pirate crew, than by trusting them to 
the uncovenanted mercies of a project in the air. 
At this point the enemy has stolen a march on 
us and is busy in exploiting it. To the argument 
that a time like the present, when all our energies 
are concentrated on fighting for existence, leaves 
no room for construction, and that this must 
necessarily be postponed till victory is achieved, 
I would answer that the example of the enemy 
proves the contrary. He is active in construction 
all the time, not as a distraction from his war- 
fare, nor as a substitute for hard fighting, but as 
an integral part of it, a weapon in his armoury 
and a contribution to the victory he hopes for. 

If we are to recover the advantage the enemy 
has thus stolen it would seem that the beginning 
can best be made on the economic field, where 
Herr Funk is now displaying his constructive 
powers and his piratical intentions. Were de- 
mocracy to give proof, here and now, of its ability 
to produce an international sample of the new 
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order, as General Smuts conceives it, in which 
“commerce, economics and finance will be freed 
from hampering restrictions and obstructions,” 
one great advantage which the enemy now enjoys 
in his warfare would pass over to our side. 

It should also be obvious that economic order 
of the kind envisaged by General Smuts could 
hardly be constructed even to the extent of a 
sample, or working model, without the collabora- 
tion of the United States. This at least may be 
said—that the most effective form in which the 
first instalment could be constructed would need 
the joint action of the United States and the 
British Empire. That Great Britain cannot create 
a new order by her own unaided efforts needs no 
arguing. But if the collaboration of the United 
States in giving a lead is not forthcoming, where 
else can we look for collaboration now that France 
has collapsed and the others who might have 
joined us are under the heel of the tyrant? 

No doubt there are difficulties. But, fortunately, 
proof has already been given that the United 
States is willing to go to great lengths, short of 
military participation, in helping the British Em- 
pire and her remaining Allies to win the war. 
Military participation being out of present ques- 
tion, I will venture to say that in no way could 
the United States help us more effectually than 
by helping us to set on foot a beginning, or work- 
ing specimen, of the new economic order promised 
by General Smuts, but with this difference, that 
while General Smuts presents it as something to 
be created after we have won the war, when it 
may well prove impossible, its creation by Anglo- 
American action should begin at once. As a con- 
tribution to the victory of the democratic cause, 
the value of American help in this form and at 
this juncture would be immense. Great as is the 
help of aeroplanes and munitions, this, perhaps, 
would turn out to be even greater. It would 
strengthen our common cause in the respect where 
it is now weakest—in the respect, namely, that 
the new order we promise is, for the present, a 
project in the air, with nothing yet done to prove 
that it can ever be anything else. Moreover, it 
would encourage the hope, which needs encourage- 
ment, that the war will end not merely in the 
victory of one country over another, of Great 
Britain over Germany, but in victory for the new 
order itself. How else can the issue be anything 
other than defeat for both sides? 


OFFICIALS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Following all the organizational and pri- 
vate study of the question of what sort 
of world organization might be useful in 
producing a better and safer world come 
three recent statements from government 
officials of this country and Great Britain. 

In his address at the laying of the corner 
stone of the new wing of the Norwegian 
Legation in Washington, in July, Honorable 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, 
made the following statement: 


Some adequate instrumentality must unques- 
tionably be found to achieve such adjustments 
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when the nations of the earth again undertake the 
task of restoring law and order to a disastrously 
shaken world. 

But whatever the mechanism which may be de- 
vised, of two things I am unalterably convinced: 

First, that the abolition of offensive armaments 
and the limitation and reduction of defensive 
armaments and of the tools which make the con- 
struction of such armaments possible, can only 
be undertaken through some rigid form of inter- 
national supervision and control, and that with- 
out such practical and essential control, no real 
disarmament can ever be achieved; and 

Second, that no peace which may be made in 
the future would be valid or lasting unless it estab- 
lished fully and adequately the natural rights of 
all peoples to equal economic enjoyment. So long 
as any one people or any one government pos- 
sesses a monopoly over natural resources or raw 
materials which are needed by all peoples, there 
can be no basis for a world order based on justice 
and on peace. 


In May Secretary of State Hull, in a 
radio address, connected with the celebra- 
tion of Foreign Trade Week, suggested the 
following policies to be tentatively con- 
sidered for a broad program of world re- 
construction: 
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The main principles, as proven by experience, 
are few and simple: 

1. Extreme nationalism must not again be per- 
mitted to express itself in excessive trade restric- 
tions. 

2. Nondiscrimination in international commer- 
cial relations must be the rule, so that interna- 
tional trade may grow and prosper. 

3. Raw maiterial supplies must be available to all 
nations without discrimination. 

4. International agreements regulating the sup- 
ply of commodities must be so handled as to pro- 
tect fully the interests of the consuming countries 
and their people. 

5. The institutions and arrangements of inter- 
national finance must be so set up that they. lend 
aid to the essential enterprises and the continuous 
development of all countries, and permit the pay- 
ment through processes of trade consonant with 
the welfare of all countries. 

Measures taken to give effect to these principles 
must be freely open to every nation which desires 
a peaceful life in a world at peace and is willing to 
cooperate in maintaining that peace. 

Such a program has strength and endurance. 
It will stand long after the war-built arrangements 
forced on disheartened or imprisoned peoples by 
military conquest have fallen to pieces and have 
vanished utterly. 


Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration 


In their historic meeting in mid August 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain agreed 
upon the following joint declaration: 


The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom, being met 
together, deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the national 
policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 


SEEK No AGGRANDIZEMENT 


First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 
Second, they desire to see no territorial 


changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self government 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity ; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, eco- 
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nomic advancement and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 


ForcE ABANDONMENT 


Eighth, they believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
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spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea 
or air armaments continue to be employed 
by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity, that the disarmament of such na- 
tions is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable meas- 
ures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
(Signed) Winston S. CHURCHILL. 





Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friendship, 
Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping with the foremost, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind, 
We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 


—Walt Whitman 











HE saying “In time of peace prepare 

for war” is now to be reversed. Never 
was it more urgent to prepare for peace, 
than at the present moment. The political, 
economic, and social readjustments to be 
made when this war is over are bound to be 
revolutionary in character. The United 
States, while not directly a party to the 
war, has vital interests at stake. We cannot 
afford to be ignored in the peace settle- 
ment. We must therefore be thinking in 
terms of the kind of world reorganization 
we desire to be established. 

It is essential first of all to distinguish 
between war aims and peace aims. Victory 
in war is a military concern and the problem 
of adequate safeguards against the recur- 
rence of war is primarily one for the supreme 
strategists. It is therefore unwise and unjust 
to ask Great Britain to define her war aims 
in the midst of this fateful struggle. They 
are bound to vary with the fortunes of war. 
What is possible of attainment is more im- 
portant than what is desirable. Great Brit- 
ain may be able only to stop Hitler and fight 
a stubborn war until he has had enough. 
Germany’s whole military edifice, on the 
other hand, may collapse, or the time even 
may come when Great Britain might be 
able to undertake a formidable offensive, 
at least from the air and the sea. But all 
this is speculative and makes the statement 
of war aims impossible. 

In the second place, we must recognize 
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Postwar Reconstruction 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


President of the American Peace Society 


that the peace aims of the United States are 
necessarily predicated on British victory. 
If Hitler should eventually control the high 
sea and dictate to the rest of the world 
either in an economic or military way, we 
would not be in a position to do much plan- 
ning for peace. 

Thirdly, as the United States is fully com- 
mitted to the policy of aiding Great Britain 
to defeat Hitler, we are compelled to en- 
large the scope of our understandings with 
the whole Empire, both with respect to a 
war economy and a peace economy. Our 
mutual interests are daily becoming more 
intimate and vital. It follows that, if our 
aid to Great Britain is great, we have the 
right to claim to be heard in the peace set- 
tlement. We may fairly ask Great Britain 
to discuss with the United States the broad 
bases of the new world order which we ex- 
pect to be established by ourselves, and not 
by Hitler. We may reasonably ask Great 
Britain to agree with us on certain policies 
of mutual advantage in time of peace. 
While it would be unwise and impolitic 
to talk in terms of an alliance between the 
two nations, it is necessary to discuss a 
working agreement, a complete understand- 
ing concerning all essential aspects of Anglo- 
American relations. The sheer logic of 
events is forcing the English-speaking 
world into a partnership for world peace. 

Fourthly, we must recognize that back 
of the world war there is a world revolution 
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which is profoundly altering international 
relations, as well as the internal structure 
of nations. Stalin’s whole foreign policy 
has been based on the fact that the masses 
will eventually revolt and seek control. The 
social system of Great Britain has been 
radically transformed during this war. 
There may “always be an England”, but it 
will never be the same England. France 
has long been facing the possibility of a 
radical regime. The New Deal in the 
United States is obviously a manifestation 
of this social revolution. The democratic 
control of foreign relations will inevitably 
transform the whole character of interna- 
tional intercourse. 

Many individuals and agencies are at 
work on this difficult problem of planning 
for peace. Their findings will be of the 
utmost value, though specific proposals may 
seem speculative or impractical. In any 
event, a general discussion is to be encour- 
aged, especially if the United States should 
be forced into the war as an active combat- 
ant. We must all be “thinking it through” 
and be ready for unforeseen developments. 
The task is immense and will require the 
closest collaboration. A detailed program 
cannot reasonably be expected but certain 
guiding principles seem to be emerging on 
which to base a comprehensive understand- 
ing between the United States and all the 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

1. The future peace and international 
order will depend largely on the extent to 
which the United States is willing to meet 
its responsibilities as a world power to- 
gether with Great Britain and the rest of 
the Empire. An international police force 
composed of many diverse nations is ob- 
viously out of the question. When Hitler 
abandons his grandiose plans for world 
domination and the nations he has sub- 
jugated have regained their independence 
there will be a long period when we will 
have to help maintain order and prevent 
another devastating world war. The free- 
dom of the seas can only be preserved 
by the leading naval powers, Great Britain 
and ourselves. The navies of Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, and—sad to say—of 
France, will long be a menace to world 
peace unless destroyed or placed in safer 
custody. In the meantime the United 
States and Great Britain will have a tre- 
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mendous responsibility for the peace and 
good order of the world. Those great 
strategic outposts for the protection of the 
freedom of the seas, Gibraltar, Suez, Singa- 
pore, Hawaii, Panama, and other places of 
importance for air bases, such as Dakar 
and the Azores, must be defended and 
maintained for the benefit of all nations. 
How this shall be accomplished is an im- 
mense problem for the military and naval 
strategists of Great Britain and the United 
States. They must rely on public opinion 
in both countries to authorize the sacrifice 
necessary for this stupendous task of main- 
taining international peace and order. 

II. Great Britain, because of Canada and 
other British interests in this Hemisphere, 
may fairly be expected to become an active 
partner with the United States in the 
defence of the Monroe Doctrine. Canada 
should assume full membership in the Pan 
American Union. 

III. Great Britain should be asked to 
share with us the enforcement of the “Open 
Door” policy in the Far East and the 
general defence of the Pacific area. Japan 
as an aggressor nation must not be per- 
mitted to become the dominant power in 
these waters. 

IV. When the United States and Great 
Britain shall have reached a complete and 
firm agreement concerning their joint re- 
sponsibilities for world order they shall 
welcome into this partnership such nations 
as may demonstrate their good faith and 
ability to cooperate in this high task. The 
Netherlands, particularly because of its 
vast East Indian possessions, should be 
admitted early into such an “Association of 
Nations”. It may take a long time before 
certain other nations may be able to qualify 
for membership. The members of the Pan 
American Union should be admitted at the 
very inception of this Association. 

V. The League of Nations should be 
revived and revised. Its machinery sbould 
be preserved and utilized for nonpolitical 
purposes. The Secretariat should be avail- 
able for international conferences. Only 
members of the Association should have a 
voice in the control of the League. 

VI. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice should be restored and 
adapted for the purposes of the Association. 
It should become a strictly judicial tribunal 
with no diplomatic or political functions. 
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VII. The International Labor Office 
should be closely integrated with the Asso- 
ciation and utilized for the social welfare 
of all nations prepared to cooperate effec- 
tively. 

VIII. There should be no exploitation 
of colonial possessions or mandated terri- 
tories for the exclusive and selfish interests 
of any single nation. Agreements should 
be made for the fair allotment of the raw 
resources of the different members of the 
Association for the benefit of all. 

IX. Agreements should be made for the 
fair allocation of foreign markets and to 
prevent hostile tariffs. Cutthroat competi- 
tion and unfair commercial practices in 
foreign trade should be renounced and 
effectively prohibited. Commercial arbitral 
procedure between the members of the 
Association should be established and en- 
forced. 

X. The members of the Association 
should guarantee a stable international 
currency and ensure that no single nation 
will use its financial power to the detri- 
ment of other nations. 

XI. The members of the Association 
ought to agree to submit all grievances to 
conference and arbitration and seek the 
peaceful adjustment of national frontiers 
and claims. Coercive measures should be 
employed only when international peace 
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and order may be menaced by nationalistic 
policies. 

These are the main principles which 
seem to demand acceptance by the United 
States, Great Britain, the other members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and by such other nations as might qualify 
for partnership in the proposed Associa- 
tion. The working out of this program 
in all its ramifications and technical details 
will require great labor by experts, much 
time and infinite goodwill. The task 
should be begun without delay. 

It is not enough to enunciate the inspir- 
ing and sound ideals set forth by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
They will be readily assented to by the 
peoples of the two countries but they must 
be implemented by all the talent and loyal 
collaboration which can be provided. The 
war must not be allowed to drag on aim- 
lessly or end abruptly without thorough 
preparation for every possible contingency. 
This can be accomplished only by a definite 
understanding between the major partners 
in the proposed Association. It would serve 
to allay many lamentable suspicions and 
fears. It would inspire popular support 
in the United States for the achievement 
of freedom for the peoples of the earth 
to work out their own destinies and thus 
ensure international peace and order. 





“The greater the importance of safeguarding the community from incitements to the overthrow 
of our institutions by force and violence, the more imperative is the need to preserve inviolate the 
constitutional rights of free speech, free press and free assembly in order to maintain the opportunity 
for free political discussion, to the end that government may be responsive to the will of the people 
and that changes, if desired, may be obtained by peaceful means. Therein lies the security of the 
Republic, the very foundation of constitutional government.” 





—Charles Evans Hughes. 
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Financing the Peace 


By GEORGE SOULE 


(Mr. Soule, an industrial expert, is editor of the New Republic. He delivered an address 
on this subject at the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia this sum- 
mer.—Editor) 


I 


AR has a way of destroying supersti- 

tions about finance and fiscal policy. 
Almost nobody believes any longer that 
finance in itself is a limiting factor in the 
ability to produce weapons and sustain 
armies. At the beginning of the first World 
War it was freely predicted by conven- 
tionally minded economists that it would 
be so; seeing the enormous expenditures 
which were required, they thought that 
the war must soon end because it would 
bankrupt the belligerents. But they were 
wrong; there is no such thing as national 
bankruptcy in the kind of governmentally 
directed economy which modern wars de- 
mand. The ultimately limiting factors are 
the physical ability to produce and the 
morale of armies and populations. Such 
things as credits, loans, governmental debts, 
gold supply, taxation, profits, prices and 
wages can be adjusted to carry on as long 
as physical and mental capacity persist. 
Finance is seen in its true light as the 
servant rather than the master of national 
purposes. 

In this war the belligerents on both sides 
have confirmed this conclusion. Long be- 
fore it broke out, the shaking financial 
structure of Germany was molded by the 
banking and currency policies of the Third 
Reich to permit the greatest armament 
economy the world has ever seen, to utilize 
virtually the whole national labor supply, 
and to provide the essentials of civilian 


life to an amazing degree. Though the 
standards of living of the German people 
were not too high when the armament 
program began, it is reliably reported that 
since then they have on the average in- 
creased rather than the reverse—all this 
without any support from gold or foreign 
credits. From the beginning, the critical 
factor has been the ability to obtain the 
necessary materials which were lacking 
within the political boundaries of the na- 
tion, either through import or through sub- 
stitution. It has not been any lack of 
money. Similar conclusions may be drawn 
from the experience of Britain since the 
start of the war. Her difficulties have 
revolved about the organization of produc- 
tion and consumption, of keeping supply 
lines open across the seas, and not, at least 
so far as the domestic economy was con- 
cerned, the furnishing of the Treasury with 


sufficient purchasing power. 


We shall do well to remember this lesson 


when we approach the financing of the 
peace. There is no magic about war which 
gives governments the touch of Midas. 
What they can do in making tanks and 
planes, they can do in making all the things 
that nourish and sustain instead of destroy 
—-provided the peoples will let them. If, 
when the last call has sounded and the 
armies go home, we sink back into a super- 
stitious slavery to our self-made jealous 
gods of finance, if we let these evil Molochs 
prevent us from utilizing our ingenuity in 
the management of money and investment 
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for purposes of production, we can feed as 
many of our children into the fiery furnace 
of unemployment as we did before the war 
started. But if we keep fiscal policy as 
an instrument rather than a stern master, 
we can finance peace as efficiently as we can 
finance war. Indeed, if we do not succeed 
in doing so, we shall before long have new 
wars and revolutions on our hands. 

To say this is not to say that it makes 
no difference what we do about finance, 
that the whole subject may be disregarded 
because one fiscal policy is as good as 
another. There are good and bad ways 
of financing war and good and bad ways 
of financing peace, from the point of view 
of what happens afterwards and what the 
effect is, not only on total production but 
on the distribution of income and on the 
national welfare. Though the subject of 
this paper is not the financing of the war, 
it will be clear before we have finished that 
the opportunity to finance a good peace will 
depend largely on the policies adopted while 
the war is with us. 


II 


What will be the fiscal status at the 
coming of peace? It is too early to say 
in quantitative terms, but the nature of 
the situation may be outlined. Such figures 
as are presented are for the purpose of 
illustrating the shape of the problem rather 
than to supply estimates; they may be 
subject to drastic revision now, and cer- 
tainly must be altered according to the 
duration of the defense effort, its character, 
the amount of price increase which may 
eventuate, and other factors. But if, let 
us say, the war should end in 1942—and 
it is not likely to be concluded before then— 
it is probably safe to say that we shall 
have, at the minimum, a national income 
of $100,000,000,000 a year, and that of 
this, at least $25,000,000,000 will arise 
from governmental expenditures due to the 
war. From this the estimate may range 
upward to $30,000,000,000 or $40,000,000,- 
000 for defense expenditures, with even 
larger amounts in prospect if the war lasts 
longer or if any substantial degree of in- 
flation occurs. It must be remembered that 
Germany has for some time been spending 
half or more of her national income for 
military purposes, and that Britain is ap- 
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proaching the same goal. It must also be 
remembered that Britain’s war production 
is less than Germany’s, and that Germany 
has been deriving considerably more from 
the occupied territories than the imports 
Britain is receiving from us, so that if the 
balance of material factors is to be shifted 
as between the belligerents, our production 
of munitions must greatly increase. 

I should doubt whether the national 
income would keep on growing in propor- 
tion to war expenditure, without inflation. 
War expenditure would, after a time, either 
eat into civilian income or simply be added 
to it, rather than enlarging the civilian 
sector of production and consumption as 
it now is doing. The reason for this con- 
clusion is that, having delayed so long in 
the expansion of productive facilities, and 
being now so pressed for speed, we have 
lost the opportunity to expand the output 
of goods for civilian consumption in pace 
with war production. The time factor 
simply will not allow it. Necessity for 
curtailment of civilian purchases is already 
appearing in numerous quarters—and espe- 
cially in durable consumers’ goods such as 
automobiles and household equipment. 

Our basic resources, both of materials in 
a state of nature and of labor, are, to be 
sure, great enough so that we could have 
had both all the guns and all the butter 
we wanted, if we had begun to plan for 
them soon enough. But we did not do so, 
and while there is no visible limit to the 
growth of the national product which could 
be achieved in time, there is a limit to the 
rate of acceleration. A bottleneck in vital 
materials has come about. We have now 
scanty stocks of materials from which to 
make currently needed goods and also to 
erect new manufacturing and transportation 
facilities, and in view of the urgent demand 
from the military for both types of uses 
we shall not have much surplus. It also 
takes time to prepare and organize pro- 
duction, and to train labor. 

The consequence of this is that with the 
coming of peace, between 20 and 50 percent 
of our expenditures, and of our produc- 
tive effort, will be devoted to war. There 
are two ways in which to look at the out- 
come. One, which is still governed by 
economic superstition of the past, is to 
think of the coming of peace with alarm. 
It assumes without question that the 
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slackening of demand for arms will mean a 
cut in the national income equivalent to 
the defense budget, and looks for a severe 
crisis in production and employment. This 
is, of course, a natural way to regard the 
outbreak of peace on the part of a manu- 
facturer who is accustomed to the slack 
demand of depression years, who has re- 
cently multiplied his capacity for defense 
production, and who is unable to conceive 
how his plant might be converted to peace 
production or where he could possibly find 
a market for such a large output. 


III 


There is, however, another way to think 
of the situation, from the point of view of 
the national economy. It is to regard it 
as an unprecedented opportunity. All the 
materials and managerial skill and labor 
that have been utilized for turning out 
instruments of destruction may then be 
employed for enriching the population of 
this nation and the world. We shall have 
demonstrated how immense our output may 
be, with coordinated attention to the task, 
and all that remains will be to alter its 
character and direct it into different chan- 
nels. If this means new equipment, new 
plants and new skills, surely the experience 
of tooling up for defense production will 
have taught us that the job is not impos- 
sible, provided the will and the directives 
exist. That there is a potential demand 
for all that might be made can hardly 
be disputed by anyone who has followed 
the discussions of standards of living and 
current productive capacity during the past 
decade. The only requirement will be to 
make the potential demand actual by facil- 
itating the flow of purchasing power and 
by anticipating that flow with a proper 
equipment of the facilities for turning out 
the goods and services that will be required. 

All this, of course, will not happen auto- 
matically and without taking thought, any 
more than the building of the defense 
economy has done. We shali have to know 
what we are about, and we shall have to 
have concerted effort, if the task is to be 
accomplished. Instead of demobilizing, we 
shall have to remobilize for an economy of 
abundance in peace. 

What would such a plan involve? We 
cannot tell exactly as yet, but it is possible 
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to block out methods of giving concreteness 
to our objectives. In the first place, we 
shall have to calculate the reduction in 
governmental expenditure for defense which 
will be caused by the war’s end. This 
will not be equivalent to the total amount 
being spent in any case. If the war results 
in a defeat for Britain or in a draw we shall 
have to continue and perhaps to enlarge 
our armament. But if, as we confidently 
expect, the Allies are victorious, there still 
is bound to be a period of reconstruction, 
lasting for several years, in which we must 
be ready to prevent any recurrence of 
hostilities. First we shall cease expanding 
military production, rather than starting 
immediately to reduce it. The initial gap 
in our income which must be filled will 
thus be the amount devoted to defense 
expansion. Thereafter there will be a period 
of stability in military costs, to be followed 
by a gradual reduction which will permit 
the development of plans to cope with the 
effects. It is probable that at the end of 
this year we shall be expanding at the rate 
of about $9,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,- 
000 a year: so that the mere cessation of 
growth will need ample compensation else- 
where. 

The second step in advance planning for 
this problem is to calculate what increases 
in civilian demands are likely to arise when 
the end of the war makes possible their 
satisfaction. It will be feasible to estimate 
these roughly on the basis of past ex- 
perience and existing consumer’s incomes. 
What people are likely to want most may 
be guessed from what they have had most 
to do without during the war. There are 
likely to be considerable backlogs of de- 
mand for automobiles, household equip- 
ment, houses themselves and other mis- 
cellaneous consumers’ durable goods which 
will have been restricted in output because 
of war scarcities of materials or machinery. 
It is in this class of goods, moreover, that 
recent growth in production has been most 
marked. If there has to be any rationing 
of clothing or food during the war, we 
may also expect a moderate increase in 
demand for consumers’ semi-durable and 
perishable goods. On the income side, we 
can estimate roughly what will occur to 
consumers’ purchasing power as a result 
of the war’s end. We can calculate rather 
exactly what lay offs are in prospect as 
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a result of cessation of expansion in military 
production. We can set against the reduc- 
tion of income thus expected the gains from 
any increase in unemployment compensa- 
tion and other social security payments, 
from any reduction in excise or sales taxes, 
from cashing of war savings bonds or any 
other scheme of deferred payment which 
may be adopted. By combining the back- 
logs of demand with our estimates of the 
purchasing power in the hands of those who 
will feel the wants, we may predict the 
amount of actual demand for consumers’ 
goods, both in total and in considerable 
rough detail. 

The third step will be to survey existing 
plant capacity to see whether enough exists 
to satisfy the civilian demands foreseen. 
It is probable that while there will be 
enough on the average and as a total, a 
good many shifts and readjustments will 
have to be made which will give rise to a 
certain amount of demand for new capital 
equipment. There will be backlogs of de- 
mand here as well as in consumers’ goods 
themselves. On the same basis we can also 
estimate the demand for various materials, 
after shifts have occurred from wartime to 
peacetime uses. To these totals of expected 
new capital expenditures by private in- 
dustry we may add any developments for 
the production of new inventions or pro- 
ducts, and the net result of local public 
expenditures. 

The fourth step will be to subtract the 
total so arrived at from the expected re- 
duction in governmental spending for de- 
fense. The remainder will be a gap which 
must be filled by government spending of 
some other sort. 

Here lies the crucial point of the whole 
matter. If this gap is not filled, the sharp 
reduction in national income is not likely to 
be made up by any activity of private 
enterprise. On the contrary, the lay offs in 
defense industries will be paralleled by a 
downward movement of civilian produc- 
tion, and the vicious circle of depression 
will be started. It will not do to trust 
to faith and hope in this matter. Having 
forecast with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy what effective consumers’ demand 
will be, and to what demand for capital 
equipment this will give rise, we cannot 
expect to compensate for a further drop in 
government spending, perhaps amounting 
to many billions of dollars, by a miracle. 
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To fill this gap the government must be 
ready with an easily extensible program of 
public investment. This program must be 
adjusted, on the one hand, to the consump- 
tion needs of the people, and, on the other, 
to the specific character of the production 
which will suffer from the drop in defense 
spending. Business, agriculture and labor 
must have positive assurance that they need 
not fear any slump because of the re- 
mobilization—though specific readjustments 
will doubtless be necessary. Though we 
cannot find peacetime uses for tanks and 
TNT, we can provide an expansion of em- 
ployment in related fields to make up for 
the contraction in these. 


IV 


In laying out such a program of invest- 
ment, it will be desirable, and indeed 
necessary if the Allies win the war, to con- 
sider both foreign and domestic oppor- 
tunities. Already a considerable need for 
relief is foreseen in Europe, which can be 
met only by use of stocks of raw materials 
built up in the agricultural surplus pro- 
ducing countries during the war. Appro- 
priation for this purpose would be an invest- 
ment in future peace, a help to the pro- 
ducers who have suffered from the surplus 
problem, and a buttressing of the farmers’ 
purchasing power for the products of our 
industry. 

Next, we can foresee the possibility, in a 
world guaranteed against the recurrence of 
aggression, of an immense amount of indus- 
trial expansion in undeveloped and _ back- 
ward regions. Much of this expansion, if 
it is not to lead to colonial exploitation of 
the old and discredited type, and if it is not 
to involve future danger of wars and anti- 
democratic movements, must be undertaken 
on the basis of very long terms and very 
low interest rates. International planning 
aimed at raising standards of living must 
be its basis. The large amounts involved 
and the risks that will have to be borne 
make such developmental loans a proper 
field for governmental investment. But 
basic pioneering of this kind, in such regions 
as Latin America and China, for instance, 
could provide a large market for the prod- 
ucts of our heavy industries for years to 
come—the very industries that would be 
most affected by the cessation of armament 
production. Loans of this character would 
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involve little or no burden on the taxpayer, 
since they would be, on the whole, self- 
liquidating, and their productive nature 
would be such as to stimulate the national 
income far more than enough to compen- 
sate for any losses that might be incurred. 

In this country we should have a detailed 
program of public works already to set in 
motion without delay whenever the facil- 
ities become available. Such a program is 
already in process of drafting. But the 
probability is that public works of the con- 
ventional types such as roads, buildings, 
parks, river and harbor improvements, 
would be far too small to absorb the re- 
quired expenditure. In addition we should 
have to tackle seriously large jobs in the 
public domain which so far have been much 
talked about but have been put into oper- 
ation only on such a small scale as to be 
merely experimental. Projects of this kind 
include erosion control, water-power devel- 
opment, public health, scientific research, 
the theatre and the arts. 

Finally, we shall have to have a program 
for rationalization and expansion of basic 
industries which, either through disorgani- 
zation or monopoly control, have become 
bottlenecks obstructing new investment and 
increase of standards of living among the 
individual producers and consumers whom 
they most affect. There is plenty of room 
for expansion, reduction of costs and prices, 
and increase of wage incomes, together 
with conservation of the natural resources 
tapped, in such realms as the industries pro- 
ducing power, that is, coal, oil, gas and 
electric generation, the industries furnishing 
transportation, especially railroads and 
shipping, and in the construction of dwell- 
ings. These three groups of industries 
have in the past constituted the largest 
channels of new investment, and their con- 
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fusion and dislocation during the great de- 
pression was the principal obstacle to full 
recovery. 

It is important that a complete plan of 
this sort, with fairly reliable estimates of 
expenditures, the net addition to the debt 
burden, and the relationship of that burden 
to expected revenues and the national in- 
come, be ready for promulgation immedi- 
ately after the coming of peace. The whole 
might well be budgeted on a five-year basis. 
Some definiteness in the projects and the 
figures would do much to dispel the doubts 
and hesitations with which the business 
community has in the past met proposals 
for governmental stabilization of economic 
conditions. Business would have some as- 
surance as to the fields which governmental 
enterprise would enter and the fields which 
would be left untouched. It would be able 
to forecast the size of the national income, 
the taxation to be expected, and the mini- 
mum size of consumers’ markets. It would 
appear that even very large public invest- 
ments would not involve crushing burdens 
or endanger national solvency, in view of 
the income to which they would give rise. 
Innovations of this kind will have become 
far more familiar than they were in the 
past, and the presentation of a definite and 
coordinated program, not as an emergency 
measure to relieve a depression which had 
arrived, but as a means of sustaining and 
increasing an already large national income, 
would banish the terrors of uncertainty. 

The American people will in the end 
demand, as a result of sacrifices entailed 
in depression and war, that their govern- 
ment employ the proved means of main- 
taining full production and employment, 
and truly win the war by establishing an 
equitably shared and secure standard of 
life. 











Why Japan May Break Loose From 
the Axis 


By VICENTE VILLAMIN 


(Mr. Villamin is a Filipino lawyer, economist and writer.—Editor.) 


N A RADIO speech to the world on 
Sunday, August 25, the British Prime 

Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, revealed 
that there were going on conversations be- 
tween America and Japan looking to the 
early settlement of war-provoking differ- 
ences between them. 

After castigating Japan, the Prime Min- 
ister declared: “Every effort will be made 
to secure a peaceful settlement. The United 
States are laboring with infinite patience 
to arrive at a fair and amicable settlement 
which will give Japan the utmost reassur- 
ance for her legitimate interests. We 
earnestly hope these negotiations will suc- 
ceed. But this, I must say, that if these 
hopes should fail we shall, of course, range 
ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of the 
United States.” 

These words give rise to two basic ques- 
tions: (a) What are Japan’s “legitimate 
interests’? which America would acknowl- 
edge as such, and (b) what could be the 
motives and justification of America to 
satisfy those interests? 


I 


Today Japan’s paramount overseas policy 
is to expand southward. She asserts that 
she means to carry it out peacefully; that 
her purpose is economic rather than po- 
litical; that her method is persuasion and 
not coercion; and that her military might 


would be brought into play only to keep 
other nations from frustrating that policy. 

Such must be the essence of Japan’s 
“legitimate interests” today. If they really 
are, and if they should receive the reassur- 
ance and recognition by America and Brit- 
ain, as Mr. Churchill suggests, then the only 
question to be solved would be how faith- 
fully and how legitimately Japan would 
execute her program of expansion. 

The present Japanese advance south- 
ward is not fundamentally different in 
motive and objective from her occupation 
of Korea and Manchuria of yesteryear. 
Then Japan’s thesis was “special para- 
mount interests in East Asia by reason of 
geographical propinquity,’ but now the 
thesis is “legitimate interests” rendered in- 
dispensable, according to Japanese empire 
builders, by the requirements of Japan’s 
world aspirations. This time, however, the 
Japanese, learning a bitter lesson from their 
violent experience with China, are adopting, 
almost with a vengeance, the policy of 
friendship towards the countries they de- 
sire to have become their associates in what 
they call a life of co-existence and co- 
prosperity. 

Positive results of the new method of ap- 
proach are encouraging to the Japanese. 
Where they have used brute force, as in 
China, they stand to face hard and weary 
years, but where they have employed ami- 
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cable means, as in Thailand and Indo- 
China, they can expect good and profitable 


times. 
II 


What could be the motives and justifica- 
tion of America to satisfy the “legitimate 
interests” of Japan? 

There is only one answer. America’s ur- 
gent interest today is to keep Japan from 
joining her allies, Germany and Italy, as a 
shooting belligerent. This interest is justi- 
fied by America’s expectation that she may 
have to engage in a formal shooting war 
with Japan’s European allies and hence 
the patent unwisdom of fighting a two- 
ocean war before the projected two-ocean 
navy is in being. 

So we come face to face with what must 
be Japan’s supreme triumph in timing and 
manoeuvering—that is, if America would 
acquiesce in her plan and procedure. As 
a reward for remaining at peace, a peace 
that would be Japan’s very salvation, she 
is due to receive the Anglo-American rec- 
ognition of her “legitimate interests” in her 
southward push provided she does not in- 
vade American and British rights and do- 
main in the process. As these lines are 
being written, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that America is going to insist on its 
position,—to which Japan agreed a year 
ago and again lately—of urging the main- 
tenance of the international status quo in 
the West Pacific which rules against ag- 
gression and conquest of the peaceful coun- 
tries in that region. 

If the Netherlands East Indies, besides 
their faith in their power of resistance, de- 
sire to reinsure their immunity from Japan’s 
exertion of her “legitimate interests” and 
all its possibilities a temporary protectorate 
by America and/or Britain would seem to 
commend itself. This is merely an ob- 
servation and not a suggestion. 


III 


At this point it is well to reiterate for 
emphasis the two imperatives of the situa- 
tion from the American standpoint. They 
are (a) America’s possible recognition of 
Japan’s “legitimate interests”, and (b) 
America’s desire to avoid a two-ocean war. 

It is relevant to set forth here the assets, 
respectively, of America and Japan in the 
present international situation, as they con- 
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stitute the basis for bargaining in the nego- 
tiations which Mr. Churchill revealed as 
proceeding between the two countries. 

The major assets of America are the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) A  national-defense program that 
could be dangerous to Japan even now and 
would be overwhelming for Japan in the 
near future, particularly when America 
fights Japan only; 

(2) China’s recognition of American 
leadership, which may be decisive, on the 
question whether China should continue or 
not her resistance to Japan, which resistance 
is sapping Japan’s strength and depleting 
her resources; 

(3) The valuable friendship of Amer- 
ica which includes free trading, free finan- 
cial operations, and free activities for the 
122,000 Japanese residents in continental 
United States, 150,000 in Hawaii, and 25,- 
000 in the Philippines; and 

(4) The virtual unanimity of the Amer- 
ican people to go to war against Japan when 
the cause arises, a unanimity that is im- 
pressive when it is considered that it does 
not exist in the case of a possible war with 
Germany and Italy. 


The leading assets of Japan are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Her membership in the Axis alliance 
which gives her a nuisance value as an 
enemy in the Pacific at a time when Amer- 
ica may be engaged in a war in the Atlantic; 

(2) Her naval power, her national unity, 
and her geographical nearness both to the 
probable theatre of conflict and the coun- 
tries which she wants to bring into her 
orbit; 

(3) Her resultant relative strengthen- 
ing if and when Germany shall have de- 
stroyed or crippled the Russian military 
machine and organization, for Russia has 
always been a disturbing element in 
Japan’s problem of international security; 
and 

(4) Her concrete policy of expansion 
purporting to rest on a plan of economic 
collaboration, mutual advantage and 
friendly relations, a policy that is convinc- 
ing certain countries in the Far East that 
Japan is more interested in their develop- 
ment than either America or Britain. 
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IV 


America’s assets outweigh in extent and 
effectiveness those credited to Japan. But 
unless America takes the heroic course of 
facing the enemy both in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific simultaneously her desire to 
avoid a two-ocean war would apparently 
require that a high price be paid to Japan. 
As already intimated, Japan’s price is the 
recognition, express or implied, of her right 
and necessity to gravitate to the south with- 
out undue impediment. After that recog- 
nition Japan will take care of the rest, 
which may be surmised in the light of her 
past performance in similar instances. 

It is illuminating to bring up at this point 
the reasons advanced by America in oppos- 
ing the Japanese southward expansion. 
They are: (a) The assurance given by 
Japan in favor of the maintenance of the 
status quo in the West Pacific which en- 
compasses the concepts of no aggression and 
no conquest of countries in that region, and 
(b) the necessity for America to keep open 
the sources of strategic and critical com- 
modities, like tin, rubber and quinine which 
the Netherlands East Indies produce. 

The Japanese do not believe that they 
are violating the assurance of the status 
quo when they go to a country with the 
consent of that country or when they con- 
clude commercial agreements or other ar- 
rangements without duress. As to the con- 
trol of strategic and critical materials, 
Japan could be expected, if she is thus 
minded, to follow the example of America 
in the case of shipments of oil from this 
country to Japan in times of stress under the 
export-control law. That would be just 
one of the concomitants of war and it is 
usually forestalled by building up reserves 
or stock piles of the materials in times of 
peace. 


V 


The importance to America of keeping 
Japan from joining the Axis in active war- 
fare may be wholly exaggerated. The com- 
bination of the forces of China, the British 
dominions and colonies in Asia and Aus- 
tralasia, the American military establish- 
ments in the Pacific, the Dutch, the Fili- 
pinos, the Javanese and other potential 
associates is not for Japan to minimize, 
especially when she has not been able so 
far to put down the Chinese alone. 
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Instead therefore of exacting a price for 
her abstention from war Japan should pay 
a price for not being dragged into the war. 
When this idea becomes better fixed in the 
minds of the American people they will 
support an immediate declaration of war 
against Japan the moment she gives the 
slightest justification for it. So, bluntly 
stated, while America may today be pleased 
to see Japan refrain from becoming a shoot- 
ing belligerent, Japan may tomorrow find 
it expedient to make a sacrifice to keep 
America from becoming a shooting enemy. 

VI 

America and Japan have always pro- 
fessed to want to be on good terms with 
each other and to improve their relations 
whenever they deteriorate. The stacking 
of assets against assets and the setting off 
of liabilities against liabilities are the in- 
efficient and the wrong way of ameliorating 
their relations, for they subordinate or 
exclude the human elements which are so 
nebulous and yet so powerful. The right 
and the effective method is to base ideas 
and actions on common interests and com- 
mon aspirations, and the Alpha and the 
Omega of all these is the perpetuation of 
peace in the Pacific and the achievement of 
human progress which is only possible in a 
regime of amity and tranquillity. 

A few pertinent interrogations are timely 
at this juncture. Is Japan rationally sure 
of the friendship of Germany in view of the 
fate of comparable friendships? Is Japan 
reasonably certain that Germany may not 
in time displace her in Indo-China and 
other countries which Japan may occupy 
with Germany’s consent or recommenda- 
tion? Is the German friendship of any 
strategic value to Japan in the event of a 
war in the Pacific in the future? 

The following question deserves to be 
underlined: what has Japan done for Ger- 
many for which the Germans should be 
sincerely grateful? It is revealing of the 
German realistic thinking to quote an un- 
named German leader who said the other 
day in Berlin that the German people are 
not fighting and dying for the benefit of the 
Japanese, and he had reference to the 
Japanese ambition to occupy French Indo- 
China and the Netherlands East Indies 
whose mother countries Germany has con- 
quered. 

In peacetime Japan has relatively little 
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to expect from Germany in the way of 
trade, capital and market. German prin- 
ciples clash with the Japanese tenet of co- 
equality. The late German Kaiser used to 
talk ominously about the “Yellow Peril’. 
The Nazis of today consider the Japanese 
as political and racial upstarts as well 
as potential industrial competitors. It 
is clear that the present German-Japanese 
alliance is strictly a temporary one of con- 
venience for Germany and has no logic to 
support its continuity. 
VII 

The world is witnessing the birth of a 
new German empire with far-flung colonies. 
Its co-existence with the British empire is 
one of the big problems ahead. Japan is 
building a similar empire of her own, an 
empire which, when realized, will assemble 
over half of the world’s population under 
her flag. The Japanese empire is bound 
to collide with both the German and British 
empires and the Japanese might have an 
Anglo-German united front to face. Most 
assuredly, Germany is not going to help 
Japan become her formidable competitor in 
world economics and a rival in world 
politics. 

After the present war it would not be im- 
probable or impossible for the Germans 
and the British to agree on a modus vivendi 
to blunt if not to remove points of possible 
conflict between them in different parts of 
the world. The British empire will remain 
intact. In constructing her new empire 
Germany will draw her overseas territories 
chiefly from the French possessions and 
from the region in the Far East upon 
which Japan is counting to make up her 
own empire. It wouldn’t be surprising to 
see Germany secretly wishing that some 
strong nation, like the United States, might 
crack down on Japan and pull her out from 
the grand march of empires. From that 
wish Britain and other countries would not 
themselves be entirely free. 

America’s interests and policies are dif- 
ferent. She does not aspire to any sort of 
empire. Without any political ties she is 
establishing voluntary relationships based 
on mutual advantages with the countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. She has no 
plan to establish her sovereignty in Asia 
or to expand territorially in the West 
Pacific. She intends only to hold what she 
has now and release them as she desires. 
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From the standpoints of national poli- 
cies and general disinterestedness Japan 
has in America the best friend among the 
nations. Between them are more points of 
harmony than conflict. Even in these war 
times their common interests are outstand- 
ing, although unfortunately they are being 
overlooked and neglected. One of these 
interests has to do with the significance of 
the German march to Asia and the Pacific 
via Siberia in the north and southeast 
Europe and India in the south. 

Vill 

The German thrust into Russia is in the 
direction of the Pacific. Would Japan 
welcome the German flag at Vladivostok 
and other points in Eastern Siberia? If 
Japan was irked by the old German spear- 
head at Tsingtau on the north China coast 
25 years ago when bombing planes were 
not the awesome monsters they are today, 
how would she feel about German air bases 
in Eastern Siberia within a few hours of 
flying distance from Japan’s highly in- 
flammable towns and cities? 

For the same reason but with much less 
acuteness because of greater distance those 
German bases would be a menace to Amer- 
ica also. So it is manifest that both Amer- 
ica and Japan should be interested in pre- 
venting Germany from establishing her- 
self in Eastern Siberia. It should be 
frankly stated here that to America Japan 
would be the lesser of the two menaces if 
Japan decides to get to Eastern Siberia first 
and stop the possible German occupation. 

After the Russian campaign is won it is 
logical to expect the Germans to move 
into Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Baluchistan 
and then into India through to points be- 
yond. When that happens, would it not 
become clear, particularly to the Japanese, 
that the Germans would thus be re-entering 
the Far East from which they were expelled 
by the Japanese themselves following the 
last world war? A German-Japanese reck- 
oning would then be the next little matter 
the Germans would settle and settle to their 
satisfaction. 

It is perfectly obvious that both the im- 
mediate and the long-range interests of 
Germany and Japan are headed for a colli- 
sion. The opposite is true in the case of 
America and Japan. Every realist on both 
sides of the Pacific ocean knows this, but 
the realists do not seem to be brave enough 
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and effective enough to make the truth 
irresistible and compelling. 

There is no need for any appeasement 
between America and Japan. All that is 
needed is for the two countries calmly to 
appraise their respective interests and be 
prepared to make some adjustments. In 
doing so they do not have to shoot each 
other for the sake of a third, far-distant 
power unless as peoples of blood and flesh 
they are driven by constant mutual verbal 
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pin-pricking to resort to the arbitrament of 
physical force. 

America is the least selfish nation on 
earth. She is sure of herself, her good in- 
tentions, her moral stature and her material 
competence. She can afford to be magnan- 
imous and she means to be magnanimous. 
As nation to nation, on the basis of realism 
and reasonableness, America and Japan, if 
there is a will to achieve, could settle their 
major differences quickly and honorably. 





HOKKU VERSES 


From the Japanese 


THE PASSING OF SPRING 


‘Marvellous’ I say, 
And as I see now this, now that— 
Springtime fades away! 


—Kito. 


A SUMMER EVENING 


With one who can rule 
His words, and not speak all he thinks— 
I am enjoying the cool! 


—AH yakuchi. 


AUTUMN 


Ah! First of all, 
Blowing the Scarecrows down, 
The winds of fall... 


—-Kyoroku. 


WINTER LONELINESS 


No sky at all; 


No earth at all;—And still 
The snowflakes fall. 


—Hanshin 
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The Two Fronts of Freedom 


By ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


(Dr. Stokes, clergyman and educator, until 1939 Canon of Washington Cathedral, is a 
member of the Advisory Board of the American Peace Society. This article was written in 


early summer.—Editor) 


HERE are two fronts of freedom, not 

merely one front, and it is only as we 
bear this fact in mind that we shall act 
wisely as a nation. 


I 


There is the external front—our relation 
to other nations. A powerful group sees 
this so clearly that it says the only thing to 
be considered is to help defend the United 
States and Great Britain by force of arms, 
expending every ounce of strength and effort 
in this one object, and forgetting all about 
social legislation and all other home prob- 
lems not directly concerned with national 
defense. To be sure, to accomplish this 
purpose, we may have to give up for the 
time some of our inherited traditions of 
government and accept a further concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the Chief 
Executive, but it is necessary to have unity 
at home even if more regimentation is 
needed to secure it. This is the view of the 
more extreme members of the intervention- 
ist group. Their minds are concerned en- 
tirely with defense of the United States 
from attack and “all-out” support of Eng- 
land and, to some extent, of China—the 
opponents of the dictator states. 

There is also the internal front, and 
another group concerns itself almost exclu- 
sively with this. To these citizens the all- 


important thing is for democracy to make 
sure of the gains of recent years and to go 
further forward, filling gaps and correcting 
abuses in existing social legislation and its 
administration, so that there will be at least 
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one democratic nation that will emerge from 
the war period stronger than it was at its 
beginning. They see the serious danger of 
any involvement in a European war, real- 
izing that it will probably mean temporary 
losses of freedom at home which they fear 
may become permanent. 

But, as so often happens, the wise policy 
seems to involve accepting what is true in 
both points of view. This involves recog- 
nizing that freedom has two fronts, the ex- 
ternal and the internal, and that in both it 
must be protected and developed, for or- 
dered freedom—that is freedom under a 
government of laws _ constitutionally 
adopted by our citizens—must be preserved. 
Please note the phrase “ordered freedom” 
for we have no place in our country for any 
form of irresponsible license. We need that 
freedom which alone is worthy of free men 
—the freedom which carries with it a deep 
sense of personal and social responsibility 
for the working of democracy. 


II 


Let me now show briefly how each of the 
six major wars in which this nation has been 
engaged, with the exception of the Mexican 
War, was waged by the United States pri- 
marily in the interest of such freedom. 

The War of Independence was fought for 
freedom from the then arbitrary rule of 
Great Britain; freedom from unjust taxa- 
tion; freedom for development of a separate 
nation in accordance with the wishes of its 
citizens. 

The War of 1812 was waged for uphold- 
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ing the freedom of the seas—a principle 
always dear to the American heart. 

The Civil War was waged by the Union 
to maintain its own integrity as a nation 
dedicated to freedom, and to advance free- 
dom further, partly by preventing the ex- 
pansion of slave territory, and partly, and 
increasingly as the war progressed, by the 
freeing of the slaves. 

The Spanish-American War was waged to 
free the people of Cuba from a government 
that was corrupt and unwilling to take the 
social needs of the Spanish West Indies into 
adequate account, and, incidentally, to free 
the United States from the constant disturb- 
ance to its own life which came from hav- 
ing insurrections almost steadily at its front 
door. 

The World War was entered by the 
United States to prevent the expansion of a 
militaristic state which threatened the free- 
dom of Great Britain and France, the free- 
dom of the seas, and ultimately the freedom 
of the United States. 

It will be seen, then, that all of our na- 
tional wars, with the exception of the war 
with Mexico, were entered by the United 
States in the interests of freedom. Even 
the Mexican war, which it is hard to justify 
fully—involving as it did the attempt to 
gain new territory by force, and yielding too 
much to certain commercial and political 
interests, did have also in mind the welfare 
of those groups, both from the United 
States and from Mexico, who wished to live 
under such conditions of ordered freedom 
as were not possible then under the Mexican 
regime. 

If we look at the war which is now 
plunging the world into blood, we see that 
it, too, is primarily a contest over freedom. 
It is being fought between a despotic, ag- 
gressive totalitarianism on the one hand, 
and freedom-loving and _ self-governing 
people on the other. One need not try to 
justify every act in British imperial history 
to appreciate its contributions to justice and 
a well-ordered world, and to see that the 
motives which actuate the British Common- 
wealth of Nations today are almost as far 
removed from those which dominate the 
group which has gained control in Germany, 
as white is from black. Great Britain is 
waging a war of defense both for its own 
freedom and, incidentally, for the freedom 
of the world. China is heroically doing the 
same thing, and the United States, if it is 
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to be true to the ideals of preserving and 
advancing freedom which have dominated 
it in the century and a half of its history, 
must aid these two countries in every way 
in its power. 

Iil 

But what does this mean for us? It 
means more generous financial help by our 
citizens to the American Red Cross, to the 
various British and Chinese relief societies, 
and to our own United States organiza- 
tions, which are trying to make conditions 
around military camps decent and whole- 
some. 

It means more—that we must make large 
government grants to Great Britain and to 
China, which are fighting our battles for 
us, to enable them to survive economically. 

It means more—that we must provide for 
the benefit of Great Britain and her Allies 
those foods which are essential for their 
survival, and merchant ships in which to 
carry them. 

It means more—that we must, to use the 
President’s fine phrase, become a great 
“arsenal” for the democracies, providing 
them increasingly as our first line of de- 
fense with airplanes, guns, munitions, mili- 
tary supplies, and warships, in addition to 
continuing to strengthen our own defenses 
and defense forces. 

Undoubtedly the program up to this 
point has the support of the great majority 
of our people. But what we have outlined 
is not sufficient to meet the threat to free- 
dom today. 

If we are to be true to our tradition of 
preserving and advancing freedom, our 
policy must mean even more—that we must 
see that our supplies of food and of muni- 
tions reach their destination across the seas. 
It doesn’t make sense to manufacture mu- 
nitions and then have a large percentage of 
them lost on the ocean; nor does it make 
sense to provide merchant ships which will 
be sunk on the way abroad. We must see 
to it that in one way or another our food 
supplies, which will keep Britain from dire 
want, and our military supplies, which will 
help her carry on her defensive warfare 
effectively, are delivered, and the same ap- 
plies to China. Nothing else seems reason- 
able or decent as far as help to our be- 
leagured and strafed sister democracies are 
concerned. We must do unto others as we 
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would have them do unto us if our existence 
were at stake. 

But, you ask me, does this mean a dec- 
laration of war? Personally, I hope and 
believe that it need not and will not, unless 
one of the Axis partners should deliberately 
and wantonly attack this country. It 
should mean, however, the reconsideration 
by Congress of our neutrality legislation. 
Or again, you ask me, does this mean send- 
ing troops by the thousands abroad? Per- 
sonally, I do not think so. I do not antic- 
ipate the sending of another American 
Expeditionary Force to Europe. But it 
does mean that we help maintain the free- 
dom of the seas—a civilized doctrine of 
international law to which we are solemnly 
committed—and that we give ships carry- 
ing goods and ammunition to and from our 
virtual allies adequate protection. If our 
convoys—and I see no reason for not using 
the word—of planes, or destroyers, or what- 
not, are attacked, we, of course, will have 
to defend them, and this will mean return- 
ing the attacks. Our military efforts—out- 
side of broadly conceived American defense 
—may well be centered on this important 
objective. I realize that no one can ever 
predict or bind the future, but this seems 
to be the policy most likely to give essen- 
tial help to Great Britain and her Domin- 
ions whose heroic fight fills us with admira- 
tion—and to save us from finding ourselves 
in a more serious predicament in the future. 

The proposed course would, I believe, 
have the support not only of the President 
and the Administration, but of Congress 
and the majority of thoughtful American 
citizens. If adopted it will mean that we 
will be true to our historic tradition by 
defending our own shores and our own 
freedom, and giving every reasonable aid 
to like-minded people ruthlessly attacked 
by cruel dictators, to whom the brotherhood 
of man and freedom mean nothing except 
ideas to be derided. 

When I think of such freedom-loving 
states as Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, Greece, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, France, and others, which have been 
invaded and violated without a shadow of 
justification, it makes my blood boil; and 
when I think of what Britain, in spite of 
some serious mistakes in policy in the past, 
means to Christian civilization and liberty, 
I feel that we would be recreant to duty if 
we did not help her and help China to the 
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utmost of our ability, consistent with our 
best traditions and our national interests. 
In the end it is only by doing this that we 
can preserve our own freedom and self re- 
spect as a nation, and aid the democracies, 
as well as those millions of liberty-loving 
people in every country of Europe now suf- 
fering from Nazi domination. 

It is quite clear that war in and of itself 
is an un-Christian method of settling dis- 
putes. Let that be frankly granted. It 
must and will ultimately be superseded. 
But when one considers the Christian goal 
of the Kingdom of God on the one hand, 
and Hitlerism and its plan for a Nazi domi- 
nated world on the other, the proposed 
alternatives—all of which involve a tragic 
compromise with Hitlerism—seem even 
more un-Christian. War can be justified 
only when it is the lesser of two evils. Our 
ancestors have, however, thought—and I 
think on the whole, thought rightly—that 
when freedom is at stake even war is prefer- 
able to yielding to any form of tyranny, or 
any serious and aggressive threat to free- 
dom. Indeed, the only wars which a Chris- 
tion can ever justify, and then only as a last 
resort after all peaceful methods of settling 
disputes have failed, are those in behalf of 
freedom—freedom for a large minority 
group within the body politic; freedom for 
the body politic itself; freedom from in- 
ternal or external enemies; freedom for 
some people or nation suffering persecution 
or threatened with enslavement. 


IV 


But let us remember that if we enter 
more actively into the defense of freedom 
abroad we assume a heavy responsibility 
for advancing the cause of freedom at home. 
There are—as I indicated at the outset— 
really two fronts to freedom, the foreign 
front, which is being endangered by ruth- 
less military force, and the home front, 
which may be equally endangered by prac- 
tices inconsistent with our inherited free- 
dom and its implications. 

Let us then be sure that as we are called 
upon to engage more actively in the world 
contest for freedom, our own internal prac- 
tices do not yield to those of the totalitarian 
states but remain true to the ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 

How about freedom of speech? Shall we 
refuse to silence and abuse conscientious 
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pacifists or equally conscientious isolation- 
ists whose past records as American citizens 
have been good, even though we feel that 
at least in this particular crisis they are 
wrong? Let us, in the name of freedom, 
answer, Yes! 

How about freedom for minority groups? 
Shall we give the Negro and every other 
such group all the constitutional rights of 
citizens, and assure them adequate oppor- 
tunities, when duly qualified, in defense, in 
industry and in other activities, irrespective 
of race, color, or religion? Let us, in the 
name of freedom, answer, Yes! 

How about freedom for the under-privi- 
leged? Shall we give them an American 
chance to rise by seeing to it that our slums 
and sub-normal conditions among many 
share croppers and miners are eliminated, 
and that all have decent opportunities of 
living, of self-support, and of bringing up 
self-respecting families? Let us, in the 
name of freedom, answer, Yes! 

How about freedom to conduct one’s own 
life and work? Shall this be maintained 
under reasonable restrictions, opposing all 
attempts to make men minions and pawns 
of the State, or of some organization of 
management or labor out of keeping with 
the spirit of ordered freedom? Let us, in 
the name of freedom, answer, Yes! 

How about the freedom of the Congress? 
Shall we, while willingly granting to the 
President larger powers during the duration 
of the war and accepting his leadership, see 
to it that our elected Senate and House con- 
tinue to function effectively as the legis- 
lative branch of our government? Let us, 
in the name of freedom, answer, Yes! 

How about freedom for our courts? Shall 
we maintain their historic independence of 
politics and of political control as designed 
by the framers of the Constitution, and let 
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them continue unimpaired the discharge of 
their high responsibilities as guardians of 
our democratic-republican form of govern- 
ment and its Bill of Rights? Let us, in the 
name of freedom, answer, Yes! 

How about freedom of worship? Shall 
we who are Protestants be scrupulously 
careful to give to our Catholic friends the 
same rights which we demand for ourselves, 
and vice versa; and shall the Christian do 
the same for the Jew? Shall we vigorously 
oppose, for example, the dangerous growth 
in our midst of anti-Semitism, fanned by 
Nazi influences? Let us, in the name of 
freedom, answer, Yes! 

How about planning for peace and a 
better world? Shall we, disregarding con- 
firmed pessimists, militarists and reaction- 
aries alike, make up our minds that justice 
and not vengeance shall rule at the peace 
table, and that some new cooperative or- 
ganization of free peoples shall be formed 
with many of the ideals and none of the 
defects of the old League of Nations? Let 
us, in the name of freedom, answer, Yes! 

You must see my point. If we are to be 
true to the historic tradition of our nation 
in doing our utmost to aid the cause of 
freedom, we must not only play a much 
larger part promptly in the international 
field, but we must preserve and develop our 
inherited home freedoms. 

Many factors will help in accomplishing 
this, but it is my conviction that if religion 
is left out we cannot be sure of the result. 
It is only as we realize that God gave men 
freedom so that they might the more fully 
serve Him and their fellowmen, and as we 
keep in touch with Him—the source of all 
freedom—that we can do our work most 
effectively and most unselfishly. 

Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty! 





Thus said Alfred: 


If thou hast a woe tell it not to the weakling, tell it to thy saddle-bow 
and ride singing forth. 
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A Peace Without Victory 


By BRENT DOW ALLINSON 





(Mr. Allinson is instructor in Political Science in Northwestern and American Universities. 
In a forthcoming book he will expand the views in the following article, which we present to 
our readers because it expresses ideas rather widely held.—Editor) 


I 


HE shock and disillusionment felt by 

most American observers of the handi- 
work of the peace-makers of Versailles, in 
1919, and the subsequent grim burlesque 
of Peace in the post-War economic policies 
of the victorious “democracies,” in dealing 
with the vanquished and expurgated em- 
pires of Middle Europe, were an unforget- 
table experience associated with our coming- 
of-age as a Great Power. The total failure 
of the Allies of the First World War, dem- 
onstrated through twenty years of temporiz- 
ing and duplicity in the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and many other international 
conferences, to wage either effective war 
against the disarmed Germans, becoming 
increasingly restive and revengeful with re- 
turning vitality, or to make honorable and 
collaborative peace with them—this dem- 
onstration warned thoughtful Americans 
that a radically different approach to the 
perennial problem of peace and national 
security is called for. It is humiliating, 
therefore, to behold a second Democratic 
Administration behaving in its conduct of 
American foreign policy as naively ancillary 
to the British Foreign Office as if the Dec- 
laration of Independence had never been 
promulgated, and Woodrow Wilson had 
never stumbled over the obsequious pro- 
British maunderings of Col. House and Am- 
bassador Walter Hines Page. 

The experience suggests that the men in 
London and Berlin who made this War, and 
who are prolonging it, in Washington, are 
really incapable of making peace, and 
ought not to be entrusted with the task. 
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It suggests, furthermore, that America will 
be moved, sooner or later, to recall the 
earlier vision of President Wilson, as ex- 
pressed in his address to the Senate of 
January 22, 1917, in which his famous 
phrase: “Peace without victory” sounded 
a clarion call to an independent American 
neutral statesmanship of peace—a vision 
which he later deserted, (under unremitting 
British pressure and the coercion of a 
threatened internal economic collapse fol- 
lowing breakdown of Anglo-French credit 
and of the armaments-boom)—in favor of 
overt force “without stint or limit,” ... 
“to make the world safe for Democracy.” 

The war-propaganda, therefore, is a little 
stale! 

We confront incredibly enough, essen- 
tially the same world situation as in 1917, 
worsened by the alienation of Japan, Italy, 
and France; by the advent of the bombing 
airplane and the Blitzkrieg; and by the 
general lowering of morale. We ought to 
recognize, therefore, that the same alterna- 
tives of political choice await us—i. e., of 
winning potentially, through open-minded 
compromise and radical reconstruction, 
morally inspired, a healing and enduring 
peace, without a blasting military victory 
for either belligerent. Or of gaining a mili- 
tary victory at awful cost and, almost cer- 
tainly, losing the subsequent peace to the 
military strategists and economic imperial- 
ists of the British Raj, rehabilitated by 
American generosity. Finally, our experi- 
ence suggests that American collaboration 
with Europe should be in terms of eco- 
nomics, not of political or military guar- 
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antees devised for the indefinite garrisoning, 
or intimidation, of the enemies of Eng- 
land—and the status quo. No league of 
nations dominated by Great Britain and 
its satellites, and unwilling to provide for 
a fundamental reallocation of economic 
power and resources, for the genuine in- 
ternationalization of colonial administra- 
tions in Africa and the Near East, and of 
the strategic naval bases of the world, will 
ever do more than preserve a false peace, 
under British hegemony, faced by periodic 
rebellions that will involve the American 
people in further disasters and heavy sacri- 
fices, to say nothing of continual insecurity 
and economic war. 

This War cannot be won in physical en- 
counter ; for the winning of it—if the phrase 
means anything worth the sacrifices de- 
manded—means the establishment of con- 
ditions of economic security upon which 
alone the liberties and decencies of Democ- 
racy can be maintained—for others who are 
less fortunately circumstanced than the 
American people, as well as for ourselves. 
Failing this, those “others’—beyond the 
Rhine—will not cease from troubling the 
peace of Europe and the world. Hence, it 
is morally and physically impossible to win 
the war for ourselves without winning it 
for our antagonists, no less than our allies— 
though it will be quite possible to appear to 
win it, in armed violence as the de facto ally 
of Britain, while in reality losing the peace, 
and all that it has cost, because of mis- 
placed effort and erroneous thinking. Such 
is the ethic of the Machine Age and the 
World Economy, which America cannot 
teach others until it demonstrates that it 
has learned it, by the honest direction of 
its foreign policy against the Balance of 
Power War-system of Europe and Asia, and 
towards the creation of a Peace-system—a 
Pax Economica. Such ought to become 
the conscious, sovereign objective of Amer- 
ican statesmanship in the present welter of 
propaganda and confusion. 


II 


Realistic statesmanship cannot be built 
upon illusion concerning the nature of the 
Second European War and the anarchy of 
the European state-system, of which it is a 
product, as Woodrow Wilson’s bootless 
statesmanship was built upon illusion and 
naive trust concerning Anglo-French im- 
perial policy, despite knowledge of the se- 
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cret treaties providing for the disposition 
of colonial territories and the dismember- 
ment of Central Europe, which constituted 
the betrayal of America, and her moral de- 
feat, in the First World War. The Powers 
now at war with German and Italian Fas- 
cism, we must never forget, contributed di- 
rectly to their rise. This was especially 
true of France, in the case of Germany, and 
of Britain, in the case of Italy and Spain; 
but it was, also, true of the United States 
whose high-tariff policies and ensuing finan- 
cial panic and collapse, in 1929, directly 
encouraged the growth of Hitler’s con- 
spiracy against the German democracy, by 
strangling its export-trade; and which per- 
mitted its bankers and munitioneers to in- 
vest large sums of war-profits in the Ger- 
man chemical, aviation and munitions in- 
dustries, even after the rise to power of 
Hitler and his coadjutors. The French and 
British Governments share the guilt of the 
Italian dictator in the conquest of Ethiopia, 
even as they previously had failed to check 
the plunder of Manchuria by the Japanese 
militarists, and subsequently failed to 
counter-act German and Italian interven- 
tions in support of General Franco’s an- 
nihilation of social-democratic-communistic 
Spain, and the deglutition of the Czech 
Republic by Hitler’s aggressive Third 
Reich. Indeed, they formally connived at 
the two latter crimes, because of their fear 
of Communism and of the same Russian 
despotism which the British Government 
has embraced, today, in its military ex- 
tremity. Even massacred Poland, before 
its final destruction by the German and 
Soviet Russian Governments, “played jackal 
to the Nazi lion” and through unblushing 
aggressions against its neighbors seized 
Carpathian territory, in the partition of 
Czecho-Slovakia, in 1938, as it had formerly 
seized Vilna (in the Pilsudski dictatorship), 
the capitol and chief city of Lithuania, and 
portions of the Ukraine. 

What finally brought the conniving gov- 
ernments headed by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain and M. Daladier into open—and in the 
case of France, at least, unconstitutional- 
declarations of war against Germany was 
far less their treaties of mutual guaranty 
of the gibbous Republic of Poland than it 
was their fear of the overthrow of their 
joint hegemony in the European State- 
system, and the necessity of defending their 
own ill-gotten and inadequately defended, 
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unjust and unstable empires. Under such 
circumstances, disregarding pure sympa- 
thies for the suffering peoples of these 
advanced societies under apparently demo- 
cratic institutions (none-the-less master- 
peoples ruling exploited empires, despite 
their democratic theories and forms) truth 
compels us to insist that the victory of one 
team of such belligerents over the other 
will no more solve Europe’s or America’s 
basic problems and economic maladjust- 
ments, or release the masses from economic 
bondage, than the noisome “victory” of 
1918 solved or released them. 

A new pattern of thought and action is 
required for the Machine Age. Even the 
application of doctrinaire Socialism—Mili- 
tary or ‘“milk-and-water’”—would not re- 
solve our contemporary crisis for the terrible 
illusions of proletarianism and the class- 
war, of militarized economies and “‘total”’ 
political Socialism stand revealed by the 
horrors of recent Russian, no less than 
German, Italian, and Spanish history. Mr. 
Norman Thomas sees this, as many doc- 
trinaire members of the Party do not. A 
nationalistic and militarized Socialism may 
be more war-like and implacable than a 
privateering capitalism, and no less godless 
and ruthless. Hence the emphasis upon 
its international vision and responsibility. 

“International Socialism’, wrote Mr. 
Norman Thomas cogently, in 1939, “will 
have perished in the house of its friends 
unless it can present to the underprivileged 
masses of Europe a basis of peace not to be 
found in the military triumph of any im- 
perialist government. The men and forces 
responsible for this War must not make 
the peace * * * The American Govern- 
ment, under Woodrow Wilson, tried to play 
God to Europe by means of war, and failed. 
Neither then, nor in the present crisis, has 
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the American Government had the wisdom 
or the power to deal effectively with the 
bewildering power-politics of Europe. A 
peace to be lasting must establish a United 
States of Europe, in which exploitation, 
whether by private capitalism of the West- 
ern democracies, or the collective capitalism 
of the totalitarian states, shall be abolished. 
This great end will not be won by pulling 
the United States into the War. Roose- 
velt’s war cannot cure what Wilson’s war 
did so much to cause!”’ 

Here, then, clearly stated, is our first 
“war-aim”—to put an end forever to “the 
bewildering power-politics” and interna- 
tional anarchy of the outworn European 
state-system, by creating a United States 
of Europe, on the American Plan. To do 
this, in other words—to oppose the in- 
tegrating principle of democratic federal- 
ism to the feudalism of the Old World of 
tyranny and war. But from the record of 
our experience as a nation in dealing with 
the power-politics and imperialist diplomacy 
of Europe, we know that the prerequisite to 
any successful reconstruction of the Old 
World’s anarchy in terms of a democratic 
federalism is, not military victory and a 
peace-settlement dictated by military strat- 
egist and economic imperialists, but a mili- 
tary stalemate, the nullification of War and 
the repudiation of war-mentality, and the 
emergence to leadership of statesmen of 
a higher vision and a purer mind. 

It is too late for “force without stint 
or limit” to save us from international 
perdition! It is more than time for 
America to return to the creed and practise 
of its honorable beginnings—to curtail the 
export of arms and the expansion of war, 
and to expand the export of ideas for the 
regulation of the world economy and the 
conquest of war. 











Dynamic Peace 


By RALPH ALBERTSON 


E listen to the news, we read the news, 

we see the news in pictures, and it is 
almost too much in our minds, for the news 
is not all-important. There are dreams, 
there is time, and there is thinking about 
thoughts. 

There will be an end to this war. There 
will be both good and bad in that end. 
If the bad is greater than the good there 
will be another war. Soon or late there 
will be peace, and it is this that an old man 
must think about, with your kind indul- 
gence, even though all of his thinking has 
been thought before by the men of yore. 

When I was a boy the words of Jesus that 
had the least appeal for me were: “Peace 
I give unto you,” etc. The reader will 
remember the context. I did not want 
peace. I wanted life, action, enterprise. 
Although I may understand the connota- 
tion somewhat better I am still a boy. 

It is unfortunate that the mind associates 
the word “Peace” with death, the static, 
inactivity, and the word “War” with action. 
The word “War” should in reality mean 
death, and the word “Peace” should mean 
life and healthful activity. Unless we can 
give the word “Peace” a dynamic sense, an 
active meaning, a progressive character, we 
had better find another word or a phrase 
that truly denotes the normal peaceful ac- 
tivity of nations that we are concerned 
about when we pray for peace. 
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I 


If peace is merely the maintenance of 
the status quo then we cannot have peace, 
for the status quo has not been and cannot 
be maintained. Neither can peace be 
longer considered simply the settlement 
that follows a war. It must be an active, 
organic, international life. 

Change, like growth, is a law of life. 
Political and economic as well as physical 
changes must be expected and provided for 
in the mechanism of peace. Revolutions 
will come. There will be force behind 
them even if not overt and blood-letting. 
The English Revolution of 1688 had no less 
force behind it than the French Revolution 
of 1789. Again in 1830 the English re- 
volted without much violence, the signif- 
icant thing about it being that it was 
possible, that a basic change in a nation 
could be made without a civil war. 

Peace must provide for revolutions, for 
rebellions (which are revolutions that fail) 
and for ambitious men, unscrupulous men, 
crackpots and cleverer men than Hitler or 
Matsuoka. For these men will appear, 
these revolts will come. What the English 
(and not the English only) have been able 
to do within a nation, an active peace ar- 
rangement or organization must do for the 
world. A way of making changes in the 
world without a war must be devised and 
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made to work. Neither Lenin nor Lincoln 
Steffens has said the last word in the philos- 
ophy of revolution. A true, sane and work- 
able philosophy of revolution must be a 
part of the peace toward which we aspire. 
When we have learned how to have a 
revolution without war we shall be able 
to maintain peace. 

The recognition that peace is not a 
grave but a life involves organization, func- 
tion, institution, constant and continuing 
activity. The League of Nations was an 
empty recognition of this principle. It 
did not work, not wholly because of the 
manifest imperfections in the covenant 
but also because France and England did 
not want it to work. They wanted only the 
maintenance of the status quo. The dy- 
namic conception of peace was not strong 
enough. The will to peace was not great 
enough to make sacrifices and compromises 
and adjustments that a durable peace de- 
manded. For peace calls for changes, the 
mechanism for changes and the will to 
consider and make them. There was a 
mechanism, a poor one, but neither will 
nor courage to use it. To be sure changes 
must not be too lightly, too easily made, 
but it must always be recognized that they 
are possible, legitimate, and certain to 
receive consideration. 

Adjustments hurt, but adjustments help, 
too, and adjustment is fundamental to 
peace. How little those sacrifices and ad- 
justments that would have kept the world 
at peace would have been as compared 
with the cost of what has happened to 
England and France and America! 


II 


May I suggest second that Imperialism 
must be abandoned. The government and 
exploitation of any people by a stronger 
people must be stopped. It will not be 
stopped short. It will not end at the 
peace congress that will follow this war. 
No proclamation of emancipation will bring 
it toan end. But an organization of peace 
can be set up that will bring it to an end, 
provided our civilization does not lose its 
spiritual qualities and there is an honest 
willingness to learn the lessons of this 
present holocaust. If the war lasts for ten 
more years, as some think it may, I venture 
the opinion that all nations,—England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan—will be 
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ready to give up imperialism, will be ready 
to sign a national renunciation of desire 
for power over other peoples. Perhaps this 
renunciation can be made a condition of 
membership in the federation or league of 
civilization. It would not settle anything, 
but it would help. This is the realm of 
politics, not pure principle. There will 
always be men in Scotland who want to 
break Scotland away from England, and 
men in the island of Skye who want to 
break away from Scotland and set up a 
separate republic. The abstract principle 
of “self-determination” can be made ridic- 
ulous yet the true political principle re- 
mains valid. Readjustments will be neces- 
sary and must be made. The machinery of 
revision must be good. But all this does 
not gainsay this basic plank in the platform 
of peace. Imperialism must go. 

They knew this at Versailles but they 
ducked it. They set up a system of man- 
dates with no real control, and so, having 
hoodwinked their consciences, let the old 
game of imperialism go on scarcely abated. 
They were making peace, a dead peace; 
embalming peace. So where there had been 
one war there sprang up from this grave 
27 new wars. 

The anti-imperialism of these paragraphs 
is not ethical, it is political. It is in the 
field of compromise and accommodation 
with changing facts and changing inter- 
pretation of facts that nations must give 
up their desire for power over other nations. 
It requires an active, working, organic, 
international life strong enough to adjust 
boundaries and cleanse Augean stables and 
righteous enough to serve justice. 


III 


A mutual international power must be set 
up that will be able to cope with any 
challenge to the common will of civilized 
mankind. What form this will take I can- 
not predict, but the principle I think is 
being accepted by thinking men everywhere. 
The slogan of the abortive peace of Ver- 
sailles was disarmament. The present war 
is the result. “London is a result. The 
present sickening defense hysteria in 
America is a result. More results are 
coming. There must be power behind peace, 
physical power, plenty of it. It must be 
ready to use. It might never be used. 
Disarmament is not the way to peace. It 
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will be some day, please God, a result of 
peace. But peace must work first. There 
is vast work for peace to do which can 
only be done with power in the background. 

The existence of such a power has been 
for many reasons quite impossible in the 
past. A vast standing army is a menace 
to peace. A military class or clique as in 
Germany, is a menace to peace. A great 
international military machine, centralized 
and politically minded, would certainly be 
a menace to peace. Here is a problem but 
probably not insoluble. The changes now 
taking place in the technique of war and 
the nature of armament in themselves throw 
the military class into the discard. What- 
ever the dangers may be however there 
must be a mutual international power 
great enough to keep the peace, while peace 
goes on working out the salvation of men 
and nations. 

Like it or not we are going to have some- 
thing like a world state. It may first boil 
down as three or two, but a little farther 
on it will be one. It will be a German he- 
gemony or a more or less voluntary league 
with teeth. The old days of laissez faire 
and international anarchy are gone. Some 
of our best people may prefer the old system 
of “balance of power” but it is as dead as 
the Hanseatic League. The dull and un- 
ceremonious death of the League of Nations 
should warn the dreamers of the future 
not to build another powerless structure. 
There will be nations and except under 
Germany they will have power and freedom, 
but there must be a greater power than the 
power of any individual state, and there 
must be a law to their freedom. 

Now, if we are facing German domina- 
tion nothing that can be said about peace 
applies, for it will not be peace. It will 
be death. As today in Holland, there is 
no war and there is no peace. Whatever 
we say about an active peace therefore must 
presuppose a German defeat, and so perhaps 
be doubly fantastic. 

A super-state can be a terrible thing. 
Any super-state is bound to be a dangerous 
thing. We are destined to face and deal 
with the dangers involved. If the defeat 
of Germany is followed by the erection of 
a super-state or a world-state having too 
much centralized power or too much power 
of the wrong kind, we shall only have 
jumped out of the frying pan into the fire. 
Yet an organic and working peace must be 
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set up. Here will be a call for Jeffersons, 
Hamiltons and Madisons of a high order, 
Somehow I think they will come forward, 
Somehow I believe that a system of “checks 
and balances” can be devised. The only 
miracle involved here is the miracle, if 
it be such, of disinterestedness. 

Any attempt to construct a world-state 
without endowing it with power will be 
as useless as the Versailles League or the 
Paris Pact. If a measure of the “‘sover- 
eignty” of Luxembourg and Holland and 
England must be abridged then it (what- 
ever it may mean) must be abridged. Peace 
must have power to keep the peace. Moral 
power is not now adequate to do this with- 
out the backing of potential physical power. 
The dangers inherent in the existence of 
that power must be accepted, for the dan- 
gers of not having it are so much greater. 
If England and France and the United 
States have not learned this yet then per- 
haps this war will last so long that they will 
learn it. If we have peace it will be an 
armed peace until the world is civilized 
enough to live under a moral peace. 


IV 


Before any League or Federation or 
World-state can sit again at Geneva, how- 
ever, a recognized moral code of interna- 
tional behavior must have acceptance and 
moral power in the world. I do not refer 
to that amorphous thing known as interna- 
tional law. Back of international law 
there must be an international moral 
sense, that which Machiavelli warned his 
“princes” against, that which has been so 
successfully disputed and denied by philos- 
ophers from Fichte and Hobbes down to 
those of the present month who in Germany, 
in England and in the United States are 
proclaiming that self-interest is a nation’s 
only law. In fairness it must be said that 
while all writers in Germany take this 
stand, denying the existence and possibility 
of international morality with all that it 
implies, only a few English writers persist 
in this attitude today and they in an atten- 
uated form. In the United States however 
there are probably a real majority of those 
who stand under the banner of frank and 
final national selfishness. 

A writer in the current Hibbert Journal 
asks: “Can International Politics Be Dis- 
interested?’’ His answer is “no” but he 
wishes it could be “yes.” 
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Nevertheless this revolution in the minds 
of men must take place. There must be 
an international altruism, a larger loyalty, 
a broader morality. The world must ac- 
knowledge that right and wrong cross state 
lines, that duty extends beyond national 
boundaries. To the readers of Wortp Ar- 
FAIRS this is a truism, of course, but to the 
world at large it involves a revolution. 

What can bring it about? 

Suffering will have something to do with 
it. The application of the prevailing code 
of national self-interest by Hitler and his 
ilk will help the small nations along the 
road to a larger morality. Only utter 
collapse will help Germany at all, and that 
would have but limited value unless a 
miracle of international brother-love should 
put Hitler to shame. What can help the 
United States I do not know. The answer 
to the entire question is, of course, Chris- 
tianity. Christian morality is not merely 
personal and national. Christian morality 
made Mr. Wilson think that we were in 
duty bound to support the peace of Europe. 
Christian morality made Mr. Stimson feel 
that we were our brothers’ keepers in 
Manchuria. Christian morality so bitterly 
hated by Hitler and so unpopular in the 
United States Senate makes it just as much 
our duty to save England as it is to save 
a family whose house is on fire across the 
street. The Christian ethic applies to every 
international relation in the same degree 
that it applies to domestic and personal 
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affairs. In Germany, outside of the Chris- 
tian ethic, it is not murder to kill a Pole, it 
is not stealing to take the property of a 
Jew, it is not lying to lie to anyone but 
the government. Ethics apply according 
to Hitler only within the ““German’”’ (what- 
ever that may mean) race and not evenly 
nor inclusively there. 

American isolationists are not quite so 
crude as this but they are essentially as 
narrow. They are not apostles of peace. 
Seclusion and separatism is not the way of 
peace. The monastery is not the haven of 
peace. Provincialism is not the gospel of 
peace. We belong to the world. We are 
a part of the whole. We are not a hermit 
nation. The head cannot say to the feet: 
“T have no need of thee.” “Christian” 
America cannot say to naughty Europe: 
“We can get along without you.” Even if 
it could there still would be Christian duty 
toward naughty Europe. 

Machiavelli’s self-interest-of-nations doc- 
trine was supported for centuries by the 
doctrine of the divine-right-of-kings. World 
War I seems to have wiped out the last 
vestige of the divine-right doctrine. We 
may at least hope that at the end of 
World War II the nations will bury the 
narrow self-interest doctrine. At least six- 
teen of the nations have already learned 
that he who saveth his self-interest shall 
lose it. There is a growing concept of an 
international morality that is greater than 
national self-interest. 





“God’s most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter.” 


—W ORDSWORTH. 
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BAYBERRY 
By GEORGE P. METZGER 


The blushing rose has had its thousand songs; 
The lily also has been sung; likewise 

The fragile orchid. And not only they 

But almost all their poor relations, too— 

The buttercup, the daisy and the rest. 

The bayberry of New England, seems to me, 
Has long been overdue for some of it. 
Consider this a memorandum, then, 

Against such time as someone with the gift 
May be inspired to make use of it. 


See here before me these few ripened sprays 
Of little globes grouped close along their twigs 
(Referred to commonly as “baybriz’’ here.) 
Six years they have continued in that place 
And unassumingly contributed 

Toward a familiar Down-East homelikeness. 
Their accent is not elegant, nor rare, 

But lucid, self-respecting and refined. 

The berries cluster tightly on the stems 

Quite sociably—not prim, but rather staid; 
Not blue, not quite gray—say blue-gray, 
Like certain honest eyes remembered well; 
(Connecticut sometimes, along in May, 

Sits under skies that gravely smile that way.) 


When you shall go to gather some yourself, 
Seek for it in a field so filled with stones 
That cattle do the only reaping there; 

Or in some long-abandoned pasture-lot, 

Or almost anywhere that other growths 
Like berries blue or black or red survive; 

Or deep among the brambles near the shore 
Where women-folk used formerly to gaze 
Out seaward, yearning for the homing sail. 
Do that before the frost—and bruise its leaves 
Between your fingers: No exotic flask 

Of costliest perfume can equal that 
Unsubtle fragrance—definite and frank. 


. . . Those berried sprays 
Against a background of mahogany 
Will share with you their native friendly cheer, 
Their own complacent graciousness; with no 
Too brash assertiveness, no lack of tact 
(But neither any “meaching” deference) 
. . . Old New England in a dull blue vase. 
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The Americas 








Inter-American Cooperation in 
Agriculture 


By E. N. BRESSMAN 


(Mr. Bressman is Assistant Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.—Editor) 


HE foundation of all civilizations is 

agriculture, for, without a certain food 
supply, the arts, which are our civilization, 
could not be developed. This is generally 
recognized, but what is often overlooked, 
in these days of the machine, is that our 
own civilization is largely an agricultural 
one. Unlike Great Britain, Germany, and 
Japan, our prosperity is founded on the 
products of the land. Reduce our agricul- 
tural production to a mere food supply for 
the citizenry and our enviable scale of liv- 
ing will sink to that of many unfortunate 
nations. What is true for us in the United 
States is doubly true for the peoples of the 
countries south of us. Their present wel- 
fare and future greatness depend upon hus- 
bandry. It is evident that agriculture must 
bulk large in any serious discussion of rela- 
tions with the other American Republics. 


I 


If closer relations are to be developed 
with Latin America through closer eco- 
nomic ties, it is evident that exchange of 
agricultural products must be fostered for 
some generations to come. The magnitude 
of the problem is indicated by the export 
surpluses of the major agricultural prod- 
ucts of this hemisphere which greatly ex- 
ceed in value today a billion dollars per 
vear. Agricultural deficits run to about 
half a billion dollars annually. This means 
that our own agricultural economy must be 
developed in such a manner as to permit 
a greater exchange of products throughout 
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the Americas. Such a suggestion imme- 
diately raises the question as to whether 
we shall not be overwhelmed with agricul- 
tural commodities from Latin America to 
the ruination of our farmers. Corn, wheat, 
meat, and cotton, cheaply produced in ex- 
portable quantities in Brazil and Argen- 
tina, engender the fears of many that a 
free market will work to our great disad- 
vantage. Much of the same attitude was 
aroused in the farmers of the British Isles 
in the 18th century when the bounties of 
the New World were poured upon them, 
yet today the farms of Great Britain are 
second to none. 

Our farmers are already in full competi- 
tion with the Argentines and Brazilians in 
the world markets for their common crops. 
They can maintain their position by lower- 
ing unit costs of production and improving 
the quality of their products. Also an in- 
creased standard of living among their 
competitors will help to equalize produc- 
tion costs. All these processes are slow 
and require time to reach an equilibrium. 
During the adjustment period various 
methods must be utilized to avoid hard- 
ships for all countries alike. Inter-Amer- 
ican economic cooperation in agriculture 
should be, and indeed must be, developed 
to the advantage of all countries and to the 
disadvantage of none. This does not mean 
that we should insist on the exact mainte- 
nance of our present acreages and produc- 
tion with respect to all crops, for changes 
occur in agriculture no less than in indus- 
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try, and we must be prepared to change 
with the times. At one time indigo was 
an important crop in the United States but 
its cultivation has long since ceased. 


IT 


For the benefit of those who may need 
reassurance, let me say that in the develop- 
ments I am suggesting there is nothing 
threatening to our own agriculture of to- 
day. For our agriculture of tomorrow and 
of the future we must rely upon research 
to maintain our position, but this is true 
whether or not we foster closer relations 
with Latin America. 

Many of our important agricultural 
crops originated in Tropical America, to 
which we are indebted for such valuable 
crops as corn, potatoes, tomatoes, peanuts, 
strawberries, navel oranges, pineapples, 
coconuts, cassavas, sweet potatoes, and 
tobacco. 

Trees and plants indigenous to Latin 
America which enter into our commerce 
but which in most cases are not grown here 
include rubber, cashew, coca, cacao, feijoa, 
granadilla, jaboticaba, imbu, quinine, and 
various anonas. In the field of ornamen- 
tals, the group which comes most readily 
to mind is that made up of orchids. In 
recent years, more than formerly, there 
have been extensive collections of cactus 
species brought up from South American 
countries to meet the growing interest in 
them. South American countries have con- 
tributed many palms that are useful out of 
doors in southern Florida and possibiy in 
southern California. Among ordinary gar- 
den plants introduced from South America 
are many of our familiar annuals and a 
few bedding plants, such as cannas, petu- 
nias, portulacas, salvia, and verbenas. 

The greatest contributions to our orna- 
mental plants imported from Latin America 
were made many years ago when wealthy 
people and others maintained greenhouses. 
With the decline of the private conserva- 
tory, some of these plants have disappeared 
from ordinary cultivation, but they remain 
in many private collections and some have 
become established outdoors. Typical of 
this group are various maidenhair ferns, 
fuchsias, Bougainvillia, and begonias. 

The outstanding contribution of Latin 
America to our meat products is the ances- 
tor of our domesticated turkey, the bronzed 
turkey of Mexico and Central America. 
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Here also should be mentioned that lowly 
animal, the guinea pig, which has proven 
so useful to science. 


III 


In the last decade, beginning with the 
rise of the Good Neighbor Policy, there has 
been a steady trend toward developing 
closer relations with Latin America by 
strengthening the economic base of these 
relations. The administration has shown 
in numerous ways a genuine interest in and 
active support for the development of co- 
operation between the republics of this 
hemisphere. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has had a long record of cooperative 
effort along several lines of agricultural ac- 
tivity, extending back nearly half a century. 
In the last five years this activity has in- 
creased greatly as is evidenced by the lend- 
ing of agricultural experts to Haiti, Para- 
guay, Colombia, and Ecuador, and has cul- 
minated in the creation of a Division of 
Latin American Agriculture within the De- 
partment and the organization of an Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Sciences. 

The 76th Congress passed at least five 
outstanding laws, which are proving ex- 
tremely helpful in our relations with Latin 
America. They are as follows: Public No. 
63, 76th Congress, approved May 3, 1939, 
which authorizes the loan of experts to other 
American Republics on request; Public No. 
355, 76th Congress, approved August 9, 
1939, which authorizes the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Buenos Aires and 
Lima conventions; Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1940, approved June 27, 
1940, which provides authorization and ap- 
propriation for rubber research leading to 
the increased production of this strategic 
material in the Western Hemisphere; Pub- 
lic No. 711, 76th Congress, approved July 
2, 1940, which authorized the establishing 
of a scientific study center on Barro Colo- 
rado Island in Gatun Lake, Canal Zone; 
and Public No. 792, 76th Congress, ap- 
proved September 26, 1940, which increases 
the amount of loans which the Export- 
Import Bank may have outstanding at any 
one time by $500,000,000 to be supplied 
by the RFC for loans to governments and 
other agencies of the Western Hemisphere 
to assist in developing their resources, the 
stabilization of their economies, the mar- 
keting of their produce, and other construc- 
tive economic purposes. 
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Our trade with the other American coun- 
tries is not great in comparison with the 
trade we formerly enjoyed with Europe. 
But in this changing world, doubtless our 
trade in the future will be far different from 
what it has been in the past. Many people 
are shedding tears over the changed situa- 
tion, and doubtless would be content to sit 
around waiting for a return of the condition 
of the good old days. Such people feel that 
as far as Latin America is concerned, our 
relations have not been too good, our trade 
has not been great, and that in all proba- 
bility the present flurry of interest will die 
down. Doubtless, some of the more con- 
servative workers in Latin American rela- 
tions share some of these opinions. 

It is my feeling, however, that the 1930's 
have brought about a definite change in our 
Latin American relations and that we are 
on the threshold of a real and lasting hemi- 
spheric solidarity. Given excellent leader- 
ship embued with a will to do what is neces- 
sary, it is up to all concerned to support 
such leadership. We must not be ready to 
throw in the towel whenever some little 
incident occurs that appears likely to im- 
pede our progress. Such incidents are cer- 
tain to be numerous, and large and power- 
ful groups will be sure to do everything 
possible to magnify them. Briefly, this 
indicates what we must guard against. 


IV 


Agricultural imports into the United 
States from the Latin American countries 
make up as much as 90 percent of the total 
imports, while the exports of agricultural 
products to Latin America make up only 
about 10 percent of the total exports. A 
large portion of this 90 percent is repre- 
sented by supplementary products from the 
countries of the Temperate Zone. 

An enormous area with vast resources, 
extending all the way from southern Mex- 
ico to northern Bolivia and southern Brazil, 
includes great undeveloped regions, and, in 
our opinion, these places offer possibilities 
for development and creation of wealth 
and buying power in those countries. On 
this significant fact we base many of our 
cooperative efforts. It is well known that 
any great undeveloped area will sooner or 
later be developed. 

If we are interested in seeing that this 
area is developed in the interests of the 
Western Hemisphere, rather than European 
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interests, it is essential that we participate 
to the greatest possible extent, particularly 
by contributing scientific and financial as- 
sistance. Owing to the nature of the prod- 
ucts involved, this is not a short-time proj- 
ect. We do not feel that important pro- 
duction can be established, even with the 
best of cooperation and greatest activity, 
in less than a decade. This period will re- 
quire not only the expenditure of large sums 
of money, but very close and effective co- 
operation as well. 

The complementary products that we 
buy from Latin America at present consti- 
tute only six percent of our total imports 
of these products. These imports from 
Latin America are such familiar things as 
bananas, coffee, cocoa, coarse fibers, carpet 
wools, and various oils. These importations 
are based pretty much on industrial activity 
and buying power in the United States, 
and there appears to be no great oppor- 
tunity for their expansion in the normal 
channels of trade. There have been, how- 
ever, some excellent suggestions for greater 
utilization of these valuable products in all 
of the countries of this hemisphere. 

V 

Promoting agricultural cooperation in the 
American Hemisphere involves much more 
than a knowledge of the sciences ordinarily 
associated with agriculture in any one coun- 
try. It entails the continuous collection, or- 
ganization and utilization of data concern- 
ing race differences, living conditions, en- 
vironmental peculiarities, modes of thought, 
the customs and habits of the different 
peoples. 

Governments can and should stimulate 
activities tending to make the American 
nations aware of the potentialities offered 
by an intensified program of inter-American 
cooperation in the agricultural field. How- 
ever, government can go only so far. Some 
of the most significant services in this field 
can be rendered by far-seeing individuals 
and groups, who address themselves se- 
riously and untiringly to a consideration 
of basic facts and trends which underlie 
our general relations with Latin American 
countries. 

Throwing up our hands in horror at the 
economic and political penetration of dic- 
tatorship governments in Europe is useless. 
Such inroads, if not of benefit to Latin 
Americans, will be short lived, and if they 
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are of value, we cannot legitimately prevent 
Latin Americans from embracing them. 
Our problem is to make a scientific approach 
to the needs of the other American coun- 
tries and our own hemispheric needs—in 
other words, to organize our several econo- 
mies so as best to fulfill these needs. 

This will entail greater cooperation on 
the part of small groups within certain 
nations. Yet, we cannot postpone very 
much longer the decision as to whether we 
want hemispheric solidarity based on na- 
tional freedom or the control of the smaller 
states by the unbridled dictators of Europe. 

VI 

Regarding our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica along agricultural lines, I visualize three 
methods of approach, as follows: First, 
there should be assistance in the improve- 
ment of the domestic economy of each coun- 
try. Doubtless the economic welfare of all 
countries in this hemisphere could and 
should be improved. The need is, of course, 
greater in some than in others, as is the 
facility with which the job could be done. 
For example, great strides have been made 
by the dairy industry in this country in the 
last 25 years and it has made a great con- 
tribution towards improving the nutritional 
value of our diet. Recently, the dairy in- 
dustries, through their trade organization, 
have made a move toward encouraging the 
increased consumption of dairy products 
throughout the entire Western Hemisphere, 
which would not only raise the standard of 
living but, at the same time, help solve the 
problem of over-production of those com- 
modities of which there are great surpluses 
not needed either for domestic or foreign 
consumption. There are many subsistence 
crops that would improve living standards 
in many of our Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. In Mexico, for example, there have 
been great fluctuations in corn production, 
with resultant hardship on the great masses 
of people consuming this food crop. With 
a provision for carrying over surpluses from 
one year to another, living standards could 
no doubt be maintained on a much higher 
and more stable level among a large num- 
ber of people. 

Second, commodity cooperation with 
respect to the agricultural products of 
which there is a hemispheric surplus, such 
as coffee, sugar, cotton, and wheat, is in- 
dispensable. An example of this is the 
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recent coffee agreement, wherein 15 coun- 
tries of this hemisphere, including the 
United States, worked out a quota system 
on this crop. Briefly, this commodity col- 
laboration works as follows: Coffee is pe- 
culiarly important to this hemisphere, inas- 
much as it is exported by more countries 
than any other single crop and the bulk of 
it enters into intra-American trade. The 
United States takes over 90 percent of this 
intra-hemispheric trade. With respect to 
coffee then, there has been a continuous 
surplus problem in Brazil for many years, 
and this surplus situation has been aggra- 
vated by increased production in some of 
the other Latin American countries and 
finally by the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
The coffee agreement recently signed by 15 
countries, includes the United States, and 
calls for quotas for each country, beginning 
last October. Of peculiar significance in 
this agreement is the inclusion of the United 
States, a non-producing country, as one of 
the signatories. In the case of previous 
international agreements such as those on 
rubber, quinine, sugar, tea and tin, the 
United States has had no voice as a con- 
sumer. It is hoped that this new pattern 
will be repeated in inter-American agree- 
ments relative to other great surplus crops. 

Third, development of complementary 
agricultural products. For the last several 
years it has been our policy to encourage 
the production in Latin America of the so- 
called complementary agricultural products. 
The complementary products now grown or 
that could be grown in the tropics of this 
hemisphere now number more than a hun- 
dred and range from Aloes to Zapotes. It 
is felt that the encouragement given to their 
production should be backed by both tech- 
nical and financial assistance. To date, our 
technical assistance has been possible only 
in the case of rubber, but indirectly, through 
the loan of experts, we have been able to 
call to the attention of many Latin Ameri- 
can governments the possibilities of a wide 
variety of complementary agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the following are some of the 
things that the tropics of this hemisphere 
can produce. 

Rubber. This important strategic ma- 
terial can be grown in at least 15 Latin 
American countries, extending all the way 
from southern Mexico to northern Bolivia. 
This hemisphere can produce its rubber re- 
quirements many times over. 
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Abacd, or Manila Hemp. This is the best 
hard fiber for ropes and particularly those 
used on boats engaged in salt-water navi- 
gation. This Department has encouraged 
the production of abaca in Latin America, 
and through our efforts, there are already 
2,000 acres of it being grown in Panama. 

Cinchona Tree, Source of Quinine. Qui- 
nine is a drug of great importance both in 
the United States and the other American 
republics. Like rubber, the cinchona tree 
is native to the Western Hemisphere, and 
there is no reason why it cannot be returned 
to commercial production here. Commer- 
cial plantings of these trees have been made 
in Guatemala, and there is every evidence 
that this product, indispensable to those 
suffering with malaria fever, and now out 
of the reach of the poorer classes in this 
hemisphere, will become available to all. 

Rotenone-bearing Crops. Common to 
the Tropics are many types of the so-called 
“fish poison” or rotenone-bearing plants, 
valuable for insecticidal purposes. One 
reason why entomologists are keenly in- 
terested in these plants is that their use 
offers a solution to the spray-residue prob- 
lem presented by lead arsenate, particularly 
in the spraying of vegetables. Our farmers 
each year use more than $100,000,000 worth 
of insecticides and that amount is increas- 
ing year by year. This is an indication of 
the future possibilities of such a product. 

Babassu, Cohune, Copra, Ben, and Other 
Vegetable Oils. The trees which produce 
these oils are grown only in the wild, pri- 
marily because they are slow-growing and 
do not lend themselves readily to planta- 
tion cultivation. Where they grow in large 
numbers, however, as in the case of the 
babassu in Brazil and the cohune in Cen- 
tral America, they may be made the base 
of profitable industries. Ben oil is a prod- 
uct of the benzolive tree in Haiti. 

Industrial Oils. At the present time the 
United States does not produce sufficient 
industrial oils for its own needs. There are 
imported from Latin America large quanti- 
ties of the castor, citicica, and tung prod- 
ucts. 

Essential Oils. The war in Europe has 
cut off supplies of many of these oils that 
are essential to the cosmetic and perfume 
industries. 

Many of the crops which furnish essen- 
tial oils, including lemon grass, citronella, 
ilang-ilang and vertivert, have been thor- 
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oughly investigated in Puerto Rico. Others 
grow well in the West Indies, and offer 
possibilities in other parts of the Tropics. 

Henequin, Sisal, Pita, Fique, and Other 
Coarse Fibers. Henequin in Mexico and 
sisal in Haiti are crops of which production 
could be expanded for export to the United 
States. Other fibers are found in Colombia. 

Kapok. Common to the tropics of the 
Western Hemisphere is the ceiba tree, which 
produces tree cotton, or kapok. 

Vanilla. We are encouraging the in- 
crease of vanilla production both in Puerto 
Rico and Mexico. 

Hardwoods and Other Forest Products. 
In Latin America there are possibly 4000 
species of trees—the greatest visible re- 
source of that area. There are a large 
number of valuable hardwoods that are now 
grown or could be grown in this hemisphere. 

Tropical Fruits. Most persons associate 
with the Tropics only such fruits as ba- 
nanas, citrus fruits, and pineapples. In 
addition to these, which are of course grown 
in abundance in tropical areas, are such 
exotic fruits as avocados, mangoes, chiri- 
moyas, mangostine, zapotes, and numerous 
others. 

Tropical Vegetables. A large number of 
well known vegetables can be produced in 
Latin America during a winter season. 

Tea. There are areas in South America 
all the way from Colombia to Paraguay 
where excellent environmental conditions 
for the growing of tea exists. If desired, 
production of this crop could be transferred 
from the Eastern to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mandioca. This crop, also known as 
yuca and cassava, is grown throughout most 
of tropical Latin America. It grows par- 
ticularly well in Brazil and Paraguay. 

Carnauba and Uricury Waxes. In Brazil 
there are palms that furnish these highly 
valuable and rather similar waxes. The 
waxes are imported into the United States 
for use in such articles as floor and shoe 
polishes and candles. 

Silk. Japan sends us silk to a value of 
about $100,000,000 annually. It is inter- 
esting to note that the mulberry thrives in 
many parts of this hemisphere and that 
lately much attention has been given to 
finding mechanical means of handling the 
silk worms and unreeling the threads of the 
cocoon. 

Exotic Flowers. The airplane has ex- 
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tended the possibilities of getting many 
exotic flowers from tropical areas. Pos- 
sibly the most outstanding of these is the 
orchid, the varieties of which run into the 
hundreds. 
VII 

These agricultural products, so briefly 
and inadequately mentioned, are only a 
few of the crops of the lands to the south 
of us, which now reach our shores and pro- 
vide the bases of profitable inter-American 
trade. They are the products now known 
to us and utilized in our economy. But 
what of the unknown plants in the vast 
uncataloged countries of South America? 
Here the United States has a unique oppor- 
tunity of combining cultural and economic 
relations. Before the war the Germans, 
with their methodical thoroughness, were 
the recognized authorities on the plant life 
of Latin America. Expeditions into new 
territory had to send their specimens to 
Germany for identification and classifica- 
tion. Obviously, this gave the technical 
experts of Germany the first knowledge of 
new and useful plants in Latin America, 
and the principal collections of South 
American plants are in Germany. Latin 
Americans interested in their floras had to 
consult German botanical works and botan- 
ists. As the basis of agriculture is plants, 
it follows that Latin American agriculture 
is dependent upon German scientists, and 
the Latins have come to consider the Ger- 
man herbaria as the great cultural centers 
for all plant life, as indeed they now are. 

To point out this condition is to call 
attention to our neglect of the fundamental 
factor in the future agricultural progress 
of Latin America. If new crops are to be 
developed, it is imperative that we know 
what species are available, and, as we have 
found in the past few decades, it is not only 
the cultivated species that are important, 
but all the wild relatives as well. For in 
the wild plants reside the disease resistance 
and other qualities of stamina that are 
always needed as soon as a species is culti- 
vated extensively. 

The United States should certainly be 
the center of knowledge for all plant life 
in the Western Hemisphere, and it is our 
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responsibility to see that we attain this 
position. 

Space has permitted me to mention and 
discuss briefly only a limited number of 
the more important aspects of our relation- 
ship with Latin America in which economic 
cooperation can be intensified, but if hemi- 
spheric solidarity is ever to be achieved, 
real and effective steps are necessary—and 
in a fast changing world, such steps cannot 
be long postponed. 

Satisfactory economic conditions are con- 
ducive to strengthening peaceful policies 
and purposes on the part of peoples and 
governments everywhere, while miserable 
and disturbed conditions, resulting from 
great economic need tend to sharpen in- 
ternal struggles, produce political instability 
and make satisfactory international rela- 
tions difficult, if not impossible. In pur- 
suing a policy of closer economic and finan- 
cial cooperation with the other American 
republics than we have followed heretofore, 
we should not only safeguard our own 
national welfare, but also, by helping to 
build up the national resources, and thus 
the purchasing power of the peoples in the 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
create a solid foundation for future rela- 
tions. 

Particularly in times of acute world eco- 
nomic distraction, we should realize that 
such cooperation is of the warp and woof 
in any fabric of inter-American hemispheric 
defense. But beyond that, in the long view 
of our relations with other countries, it is 
the program of economic and particularly 
agricultural cooperation which will have the 
most lasting effects. Of course, it is one 
aspect of our cooperation which will take 
years to develop into significant propor- 
tions, since Nature cannot be rushed. But, 
if faithfully carried through, this program 
should create some of the conditions which 
would have far-reaching and beneficial re- 
sults. 

It is our feeling that cooperation with 
the other American Republics along agri- 
cultural lines is desired by all, because, if 
effective, it will help maintain peace, pre- 
serve democracy, and provide the only 
effective means to defend the Hemisphere 
against economic and political penetration 
by dictator governments. 
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HERE were signs throughout the month 

of July that a serious conflict might 
arise between Peru and Ecuador over the 
border dispute that has disturbed the na- 
tional life of these two Latin-American 
republics for over a century. Settlement 
of this dispute involves the possession of 
120,000 square miles east of the crest of 
the Andes and north of the Marafion River. 
If the award should be favorable to Ecua- 
dor, this little republic will be larger than 
California. 


I 


The first reports from Quito indicated a 
military situation involving several thou- 
sand soldiers, great popular excitement, and 
an emergency war session of high govern- 
ment officials with President Arroyo del Rio 
and accredited representatives of the 
governments of Argentina, Brazil and the 
United States. Three times, as reported in 
the press, the stage seemed set for a clash 
that could easily involve all South America 
at least. Twice there has been friendly 
intervention for peaceful settlement by 
Pan-American governments. It is reported 
at this writing, July 30, that Peru has re- 
jected the proposal of a truce, pending set- 
tlement by the Argentina-Brazil-United 
States governments. The earlier suggestion 
of a neytral corridor by representatives of 
these countries was also rejected by Peru 
with the statement, that concession of such 
corridor would nullify Peru’s claim of 
sovereignty over the disputed territory. 

Popular understanding of most local dis- 
turbances that threaten world peace at this 
time, significant or otherwise, is increas- 


Certain Ecuadorean Backgrounds 
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ingly made more difficult by propaganda 
of belligerent and near-belligerent coun- 
tries. Even this century-old Peru-Ecuador 
boundary clash has been charged to Ger- 
many-Italy-Japan propaganda and penetra- 
tion which, however, the two combatant 
countries vigorously denied. 

The Peru-Ecuador dispute does not arise 
out of this second World War. It was even 
over one hundred years old at the time of 
the first. The dispute really stems from 
the division of power by the Pizarro 
brothers at the time that Gonzalo, governor 
of Quito, set out to see and explore what 
lay to the east of the mountains. His un- 
derstudy, Francisco de Orellana, laid down, 
geographically, the bases of this dispute by 
his discovery of the headwater streams of 
the Amazon. Historically the dispute is 
due to the fact that the Spanish Crown 
made no serious effort until 1810 to fix the 
boundary of the former audiencia, presi- 
dencia and province of Quito, out of which 
emerged the Republic of Ecuador on the 
breakdown of Bolivar’s Republic of Great 
Colombia. The shuttling shift of Quito 
between the vice-royalties of Peru and 
Nueva Granada added to the difficulties of 
settlement throughout the following twenty 
years of Bolivar’s military and administra- 
tive struggles. The independent republics 
of Peru and Ecuador inherited this older 
boundary dispute. 

This dispute has been an unwelcome 
guest at Latin-American conferences since 
1847 and at Pan-American since the First, 
fifty years ago. At the latest conference in 
Lima, in 1938, special efforts had to be 
made at the very last moment to assure 
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Ecuador’s representation in order that the 
Lima resolutions might be harmoniously 
unanimous. Out of this dispute at these 
conferences have sprung blocs whose real 
relationship would seem contrary to the 
immediate advantage of the constituent 
members. It is of particular concern to two 
blocs, not easily recognized sometimes in 
their workings. One is the Brazil-Bolivia- 
Chile bloc. Argentina and Peru are in the 
other. A Pacific Ocean outlet for Argen- 
tina and Brazil, naturally arranged by 
pacific accords, is one cause of rivalry be- 
tween these two blocs. The recently pro- 
posed Chile-Bolivia-Brazil transcontinental 
railway is an example, but if this back 
country now in dispute is ever exposed to 
commercial development and usage Ecua- 
dor will undoubtedly afford Brazil a far 
better Pacific outlet than Chile. 

Peaceful settlement of this dispute would 
be in accord with the policy and to the 
politico-economic advantage of Brazil, 
which would then be better able to secure 
in friendly accords a two-ocean front via 
the Trans-Andean railroad, as Argentina 
has done. Beyond this Brazil’s westward- 
expansion program would probably never 
proceed. But projection of Brazil through 
Ecuador to the Pacific is vital to Brazil’s 
defense and commerce. For strategic rea- 
sons on account of the Galapagos Islands 
the United States may be vitally concerned 
at this point. If South America should, 
therefore, ever have a continental war of 
diplomatic origin, it will quite likely be pro- 
voked over Ecuador. The smallest country 
may easily become a South American Bal- 
kan spot. 

II 


That Ecuador should presume to chal- 
lenge Peru seems incredible. Its cultural 
history gives the reason. Pride in country 
rightly stems from culture and not from 
commerce. Like most economically back- 
ward single-product countries, Ecuador suf- 
fers from trade depressions and rivalry. 
Between 1913-1928 cacao, its basic crop 
and chief article of export, fell off fifty per- 
cent. The total value in 1928 was only 
6 million dollars. Its foreign trade in 1938 
was only 15 million dollars, one million less 
than in 1900. How small its commerce 
really is may be seen by comparing it with 
the combined trade of Haiti and the Do- 
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minican Republic, which is 20 million dol- 
lars, and in area they are only one-half the 
size of undisputed Ecuador. 

In politics also Ecuador describes a 
downward course. Five strong men prac- 
tically ruled this country from 1830-1912, 
although Eloy Alfaro was the seventeenth 
president to come in by force. In the first 
four years of the 1930’s there were seven 
governments. 

Francisco Garcia Calderon, writing in the 
tradition of Carlyle, once said that “the 
history of the South American republics 
may be reduced to the biographies of their 
representative men.” He doubtless had in 
mind such warrior-statesmen as Ecuador’s 
Flores, conservative comrade of Bolivar: 
Vicente Rocafuerte, a great Liberal, who 
taught French to the youth of Ecuador that 
they might know Montesquieu and Rous- 
seau; and Garcia Moreno, who by decree 
and Papal Pact made of Ecuador a theo- 
cratic state, consecrate to ‘the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.” 

Nor has the tempo of modern manners 
been favorable to Ecuador’s culture. With 
the possible exception of Genzalo Zaldum- 
bide, a cultured diplomat, whose eclectic 
mind is revealed in interpretative writings 
on Rodo, d’Annunzio and Barbusse, twen- 
tieth century writers are inferior to those 
of the nineteenth. Olmedo’s “Junin”, writ- 
ten in 1825 and dedicated to Bolivar, is 
perhaps Latin-America’s most popular pa- 
triotic ode. Menéndez y Pelayo, Spain’s 
outstanding scholar-critic, considered him 
Spanish-America’s foremost poet. Leon 
Mera’s ““Cumanda”’, written in 1879, wove 
the Indian into the Spanish-American liter- 
ary pattern nearly fifty years before the 
cult of Indianismo began in Mexico under 
Obregon’s secretary of education, Jose Vas- 
concelos. Juan Valera, another great Span- 
ish critic, said that neither Cooper nor 
Chateaubriand described so well the Ameri- 
can Indian environment. Pompilio Llona 
is the Spanish-American poets’ poet. In his 
“Soul’s Odyssey’’, as in many of the poems 
of Lanier, are such reflections on life, with 
love of home, as furnished a favorite theme 
in Latin-America’s nineteenth century 
poetry. Politics apart, perhaps, to Ecua- 
doreans, as to students of Latin-American 
literature elsewhere, their greatest man of 
letters is the author of the well-known 
“Seven Essays’, whose greatest pride lay 
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in the belief that it was his pen, and not a 
machete, that cut down Garcia Moreno on 
the capitol steps one August day in 1875. 
Montalvo lived long in France, usually in 
exile. He died there in 1889 at the age of 
56. A literary man’s critic of Spanish cul- 
ture, a lover of freedom of the classic type, 
he interpreted, equally well, the spirit of 
Washington and Cervantes to Spanish 
America. Legends tend to cluster around 
such men. There is one of stark classic 
beauty that reveals the spiritual will of a 
rare personality. It is reported that at the 
moment of his death, in asking that he 
might be dressed in formal attire, he said, 
“As no act is more important than quitting 
life for death, we ought to receive her 
decently”. 


Ill 


Little Ecuador deserves a better destiny 
and to be better known. A century ago, 
among these West Coast countries, it stood 
for a fair race and asked no favors. Per- 
haps the most momentous meeting in the 
history of Spanish America, still a mystery, 
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took place in Guayaquil when Bolivar and 
San Martin met to decide the destiny of a 
continent. Today its future is drab, more 
so than some of the smaller countries of the 
Caribbean area that have drifted naturally 
within the self-protective zone of the 
United States. Its illiteracy is very high. 
It had no modern public teacher-training 
before 1929. Less than one-twentieth of 
its population is considered white. Never- 
theless its general cultural interest has 
ranked very high. But a seemingly death- 
less boundary dispute and economic depres- 
sions, due to cacao disease and production 
rivalry and to such casual world customs as 
zipper garments and semi-nude dressing, 
lessening world need of tagua nuts for but- 
tons, have now reduced Ecuador to an epi- 
demic of ‘‘cuartelazos” or barracks’ revolts 
and tax-poor governments. It needs badly 
some kind of a friendly alliance, a good 
neighbor policy with Brazil. But that 
promises to stir up a fine kettle of diplo- 
matic fish, including complications in the 
United States, for continental political as 
well as economic reasons. 





Much has been made, in discussing in- 
ternational economic relations, of the de- 
pendence of industrialized nations, such as 
Germany, Italy and Japan, on imports of 
raw materials. What we are witnessing 
now is the other side of the situation. It 
is abundantly evident that the raw mate- 
rial countries are equally dependent. They, 
too, are “have-nots” if deprived of their 


accustomed markets. This is the disaster 
that now threatens some of the republics 
of South America. . . . Hence the prob- 
lem of economic defense is predominantly 
a South American problem. 


Percy W. BIDWELL, 
Extract from “Economic Defense 
of Latin America.” 











The Araucaniad 


By PAUL THOMAS MANCHESTER and CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER 


HE twentieth century Ariel is winging 

northward. No Caliban of misunder- 
standing and materialism will stay his flight. 
In the spiritual union of the Americas, 
natural inheritance, common aspirations, 
and mutual interests are stronger bonds 
than treaties and pacts. 

The barrier of languages has towered 
high as the Andes in separating the de- 
scendants of the Conquistadores from the 
sons of Puritans and pioneers, the realms 
of the Incas, Aztecs and Araucanians from 
the Hurons, Algonquins, Mohawks, and the 
Sioux. Translation is the key which is 
now unlocking the mysteries of a “brave 
new world.” It is possible today to read 
regional novels of Venezuela and Mexico in 
English translation, while the great wealth 
of Spanish and Portuguese poetry is slowly 
being made accessible to North Americans. 
Walt Whitman and Longfellow are favorites 
even below the Rio Grande and the Ori- 
noco. Yet, we have not paid equal homage 
to the great masterpieces of our southern 
neighbors. Almost unknown is the greatest 
historic poem of modern times, the first 
piece of literary merit produced in Amer- 
ica, La Araucana. It was written in Chile 
in 1569, by a captain in the Spanish army, 
who participated in the mortal struggle of 
Spaniard and Araucanian. It had its birth 
midst the clash of arms, while the author 
was languishing in chains, in a Spanish 
tent near the battlefield. It was Alonso de 
Ercilla, grandee of Spain, who penned the 
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greatest epic of America, which depicts the 
valiant and successful efforts of the savage 
Araucanian Indians to resist Christianity 
and the domination of the Spaniards. It 
excels in its portrayal of the life and cus- 
toms of the aborigines and their methods 
of warfare. The poem contains over 22,000 
verses in hendecasyllabic lines of 8 stanzas. 

The authors of this article are preparing 
a complete and faithful translation of the 
original epic, using octosyllabic verses, 
which in Longfellow’s Hiawatha express 
so well the indigenous spirit and atmos- 
phere of the American Indian. 

Replete with stirring accounts of battles, 
bravery, treachery and massacre, the poem 
rises to heights of epic grandeur, in flights 
of poetic beauty and heroic sentiment. Brief 
selections from Part I of the translation 
may give some idea of the vivid pictures 
of the primitive Araucanians and of the 
Homeric qualities that the work contains. 
The poem opens with a dedication to 
Philip II. 


From Canto I 


Not of ladies, love or graces 

Do I sing, nor knights enamoured, 

Nor of gifts and shows of feeling, 

Cares of love, or love’s affections; 

But the valiant acts and prowess 

Of those never-daunted Spaniards 

Who with sword placed yoke of bondage 
On the neck of untamed Indian. 
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I shall tell of deeds distinguished 

Of a monarch-scorning people, 

Feats of daring to remember, 

And deserving celebration, 

Rare accomplishments of merit 
Crowning Spanish might with grandeur; 
For the victor most is honored 

By repute of vanquished hero. 


I implore you, royal Philip, 
That this work have your approval. 
Needing every vassal’s favor, 
’Tis supreme when yours is given. 
Uncorrupted my narration, 
Drawn from truth and cut to measure! 
Do not scorn this gift, though humble. 
Let your sanction speed my verses. 


This dedication is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the dominions of the Araucanians, 
their customs and manner of warfare. 


Chile, fertile province, famous 
In the vast Antarctic region, 
Known to far-flung mighty nations 
For its princely strength and courage, 
Has produced a race so noble, 
Proud and brave, illustrious, warlike, 
That by king it ne’er was humbled, 
Nor to foreign sway submitted. 


North to South its long extension 
Coast of Southern Seas is titled. 
From the East to West its slimness 
By a hundred miles encompassed, 
Reaches ‘neath Antarctic circle 
To degrees full twenty seven, 
Where the Ocean’s sea and Chile’s 
Merge in bosomed straits their waters. 


And these two broad seas aspiring 
To unite beyond their limits 
Lash the rocks with waves extended; 
But their junction is impeded 
Till at last the land is riven, 
And they there commune together. 
Here Magellan drove a pathway, 
First to find it, Sire, and name it. 


Pilot’s lack or some such reason 
Covered, though perhaps transcendant, 
Caused this once-found secret roadstead 
To remain from us fast hidden, 
Whether through a draftsman’s error 
Or because some isle transplanted, 

By the stormy sea and whirlwind 
Blown aground, has closed its entrance. 
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Land runs North to South, I’ve noted, 
And the sea bathes Western shoreline. 
To the East in one direction 
Stretch a thousand leagues of mountains. 
In their midst war’s point is sharpened 
By fierce exercise and custom. 

Love and Venus have no part here; 
Only wrathful Mars is master. 


Corselets have they strong and doubled, 
Common gear for all the soldiers, 
And like kilts their other armor, 
Which is most employed, though modern, 
Greaves and helmets, gorgets, brassards, 
Fit in sundry forms together, 
Made of tan hide, hard cured leather, 
Ne’er by sharpest steel offended. 


Each brave has one weapon only, 
Which he skills himself to handle, 
One to which since early childhood 
He has shown fond predilection. 

He attempts with this one solely 
To win mastery; the archer 

Is untrammelled by the pike-staff; 
Pikeman spurns the bow and arrow. 


Never has a king subjected 
Such fierce people, proud of freedom, 
Nor has foreign nation boasted 
E’er of having trod their borders; 
Ne’er has dared a neighboring country 
Raise the sword and move against them; 
Always were they feared, unshackled, 
Free of laws, with necks unbending. 


The IInd Canto tells of the loosely or- 
ganized government of the Araucanians and 
of the discord which arose among the 
chiefs of Arauco in the selection of their 
leader. Chief Colocolo harangues the quar- 
reling chieftains, and it is decided that 
aspiring warriors will be put to a test. 


From Canto II 


“What blind rage, oh Araucanians, 
Drags you, senseless, to perdition? 
Will your hands pluck Indian hearts out 
And not dare resist the tyrant? 
Having in your reach the Christians, 
Why turn knives against your brothers? 
If desire for death has moved you, 
Let it not be so ignoble. 
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Turn your spirits’ heat and weapons 
On the breasts of those who put you 
In subjection’s thrall with combat 
Manifest to all, and shameful. 

Fling from you the yoke outrageous. 
Show your stern, heroic mettle. 

Spill no blood of friends and neighbors, 
Left to flow for your redemption. 


You are peers in might and manhood, 
Born beneath high heaven, equal. 
You with even distribution 
Were endowed with wealth and lineage. 
Each one of you has the temper 
Over all the world to govern; 
Thankless gift, yet one so precious, 
Which has brought us to this crisis. 


In your arms I still am hopeful. 
May this chance be shortly mended! 
But there first must be a leader 
By whom all would fain be governed. 
Let him be the man who longest 
Bears a log upon his shoulders, 

And since you are fated equals, 
Each should strive to be the strongest.” 


In the third canto occurs the moving 
speech of Lautauro, the son of a chief, and 
a former page of Valdivia. He incited the 
Araucanians to wipe out the Spanish forces 
under Valdivia. 


From Canto III 


“Oh blind people, terror-guided, 
Where are turned your breasts so fearful? 
Here a thousand years of honor 
Crumble, fade with your successes. 
On this day they lose their power, 
Law and privilege unbroken. 
You, once masters free and dreaded, 
Now are slaves abject and fallen. 


Spotted is your clear escutcheon, 
And on generous trunk you’ve grafted 
Plague incurable, and sorrow, 
Lasting shame, and long dishonor. 
See our rivals struck impotent 
With their spirits bent, exhausted, 
And their horses tired and pulseless, 
Bathed with sweat, their flanks full bloody. 


Throw not off the dress and custom 
Which from forbears we inherit. 
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Cast not from the heights to bondage 
Name renowned of Araucanian. 

Flee the heavy yoke of serfdom. 
Boldly bare your breasts to iron. 
Why should stalwart backs be targets, 
Which were meant alone for dangers? 


What I tell you fix in memory: 
Blind and leaden fears unman you. 
To the world leave storied record 
How you freed your hopeless homeland. 
Turn, not spurning victors’ laurels, 

To which smiling Fortune beckons. 
Stay your feet, now poised for fleeing. 
Look how I for you will perish.” 


Canto VII contains the vivid story of the 
sacking and burning of Concepcion. 


From Canto VII 


High and low the sparks are scattered; 
By their din the sky is threatened. 
Dense black smoke, and flame tongues darting 
Cover o’er the hapless city. 
Shakes the earth, and blazes crackle, 
Seeking to escape to Heaven. 
Falls the richly carven woodwork, 
Now reduced to powdered ashes. 


Lost the fecund golden city, 
Gracing most the globe’s wide compass, 
Where most riches and most treasures 
Are reported to be buried! 
Oh how many lives are weeping, 
For whom constant war were better! 
Poverty is greater misery 
For the ones who once have prospered. 


Thereupon a cloud of darkness 
Veiled the air and sky that instant, 
With a horrid obscuration, 

And replaced the scanty sunlight. 
Boisterous Aquilon leapt landward, 
Bending trees and plants to homage, 
Wrapped in beaded drops of water, 
Rare at first, torrential later. 


Canopied in haze of Heaven, 
Raging tempest gained momentum, 
Flinging lightning, hailstones, water, 
In dense flashes close enveloped. 
Poured the Araucanian army 
In all parts, confused and scattered. 
Waxed the tempest’s force so awful, 
That the most intrepid shuddered. 
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Latin American Books 





By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Colonial 


CHRISTOPHER CoLtumMBus. By Daniel Sargent. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1941. 


Pp. viii, 214. $2.50. 
An interesting hero-worshiping account by a 
Catholic scholar. 


History and Travel 


Your Mexican Horipay. A Mopern Guipe. By 
Anita Brenner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv 463. Illus. Maps. $3.00 
A revised edition of an indispensable guide to 

Mexico with up to date tourist maps and beautiful 

photographs. 


THe West Coast oF SoutH America. By Syd- 
ney A. Clark. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941. Pp. xviii, 358. Illus. Maps. $3.00. 

A travel guide to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 

Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and Argentina by the author 

of The East Coast of South America. 


CONCERNING LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. Papers 
read at Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, New York, Au- 
gust, 1939. Edited by Charles C. Griffin. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Sec- 
ond Printing 1941. Pp. xiv, 234. $2.00. 
Eleven essays on historical and cultural aspects 

of Latin American civilization by scholars from 

the United States and Latin America. 


River oF Rutns. By Louis J. Halle, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1941. Pp. xiv, 334. 
Illus. Maps. $3.00. 

An account of an expedition into Yucatan and 

Guatemala jungles seeking Maya ruins, by an 

archaeologist and ornithologist. 


AMAZON THRONE. A STORY OF THE BRAGANZAS OF 
Brazit. By Bertita Harding. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941. Pp. 353. Illus. 
$3.50. 

A careful and fascinating account of the three 
Braganzas who occupied the throne of Brazil from 
1808 to 1889; with a bibliography, index, and 
numerous excellent photographs. 


I Like Brazit. A CLose-uP oF A Goop NEIGHBOR, 
By Jack Harding. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1941. Pp. 335. Illus. Map. $3.00. 
A travel account by an American astonished at 

everything that he saw in Brazil. 
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SOMBREROS ARE BECOMING. By Nancy Johnstone. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. 
Pp. viii, 272. Illus. $2.50. 

A witty and light account of two Americans in 

Mexico; illustrated by the author. 


REPORTAGE ON Mexico. By Virginia Prewett. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1941. 
Pp. 322. Maps. $3.00. 

A survey of Mexican problems with special em- 
phasis upon the administration of Cardenas and 
the land problem. 


José Torrp1o Mepina. His Lire anp Works. By 
Sarah Elizabeth Roberts. Washington: The In- 
ter-American Bibliographical and Library As- 
sociation, 1941. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

A scholarly study of a great Chilean writer, to- 
gether with a complete list of his works. 


Livinc TrEAsuRE. By Ivan T. Sanderson. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 290. Illus. 
$3.50. 

The record of a naturalist’s adventures in British 
Honduras, Yucatan, Jamaica, and Haiti; beauti- 
fully illustrated with 32 remarkable drawings by 
the author. 


Evectric Eet Cariinc. A Record of an Artist’s 
Association with a Scientific Expedition to 
Study the Electric Eel at Santa Maria de Belém 
do Para, Brazil. By Shelby Shackelford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xii, 
258. Illus. Maps. $3.00. 

A travel journal by the artist-wife of a scientist, 
illustrated by her own drawings. 


Many Mexicos. By Lesley Byrd Simpson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv, 336. 
Map. $3.00. 

An exposition and an interpretation of three 

Mexicos: in time, in space, and in culture; told 

by an historian familiar with the subject. 


THe Forcotten VALLEY. By John Steinbeck. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 143. 
Illus. $2.50. 

An understanding portrait of life in the Mexi- 
can mountain village of Santiago, with 136 su- 
perb photographs from the film of the same title. 


Mexico. A CENTURY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 
By Irma Wilson. New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute of the United States, 1941. Pp. 376. 

An attempt to discover the “nature of the pat- 
terns of thought that have formed the national 
idealogy” regarding educational theory and prac- 
tice since colonial days; well documented. 








International Relations 


Unite WE STAND. DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. By Hanson W. Baldwin. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. x, 364. Charts. Tables. 
$3.00. 

A thought-provoking analysis of United States 
naval strength, our relations to other world pow- 
ers, and our needs for the future in order to de- 
fend the Americas; with valuable statistical 
tables. 


EconoMic DEFENSE OF LATIN AMERICA. By 
Percy W. Bidwell. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1941. Pp. 96. Tables. $.50. 
Number Three in America Looks Ahead series, 

surveying continental defense, relationships, and 

self-sufficiency. 


BOUNDARIES, POSSESSIONS, AND CONFLICTS IN CEN- 
TRAL AND NORTH AMERICA, AND THE CARIBBEAN, 
By Gordon Ireland. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 432. Maps. $4.50. 
An invaluable review of the history, since colo- 

nial days, of all boundaries of states between the 

Equator and the North Pole; with excellent maps, 

diagrams, and lists of treaties. 


STRATEGY OF THE AMERICAS. By Fleming Mac- 
Liesh and Cushman Reynolds. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941. Pp. vi, 247. 
$2.50. 

An examination of the facts concerning the 
strength and weakness of our hemispheric de- 
fense: the problem of raw materials, the strength 
of the armies, and naval and air forces; written 
to inform the “average citizen” by an air pilot and 
an editor. 


THe Monroe DocrRInE AND THE GROWTH OF 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. By Richard 
K. Showman and Kyman S. Judson. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 302. 
$1.25. 

A volume in the “Reference Shelf” series con- 
taining statements by authorities on various 
aspects of the Doctrine; with a selected bibli- 
ography. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1941. Edited 
by Howell Davies. London: Trade and Travel 
Publications, Ltd. U.S. Agents, The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York, 1941. Pp. lviii, 678. 
Illus. Maps. $1.00. 

The eighth annual edition of the yearbook and 
guide to the countries and resources of Latin 

America; with new maps. 


University OF MIAMI HISPANIC AMERICAN 
Stuptes. Edited by Robert E. McNicoll and 
J. Riis Owre. Coral Gables: The University 
of Miami, 1941. Pp. viii, 249. 

Lectures by five Latin American scholars, de- 
livered before the Hispanic American Institute of 
the University, dealing with Latin American litera- 
ture and international relations. 
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List oF LATIN AMERICAN SERIALS. A Survey of 
Exchanges available in United States Libraries, 
By Abel Plenn. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1941. Pp. 70. 

A tentative list “to aid in identifying materials 
and forms of entry” prepared to facilitate inter- 
library loan and exchanges with Latin America. 


Latin AMERICAN Piots oF Destiny. By A. Cur- 
tis Wilgus. Washington: Educational Research 
Bureau, 1941. Pp. 8. $.10. 

An attempt briefly to interpret Latin American 
dictatorship for the American reader. 


Adult Fiction 


Witpcat 13. By Tom Gill. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 278. $2.00. 
International intrigue in a South American 

country, mixed with oil prospecting, and stirred 

by local politics and burning passions. 


Tue Hasit oF Empire. By Paul Horgan. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. [X] 
114. Illus. $2.00. 

The story of the Spanish attack upon the In- 
dian stronghold of Acoma in January, 1599; told 
in excellent prose and beautifully illustrated by 
Peter Hurd. 


Yucay. A Romance of Early Peru. By Dorothea 
Knox Martin. Gardenia, California: Institute 
Press, 1941. Pp. 183. Illus. $2.50. 

A story told in the first person by the Peruvian 
Princess, Yucay, who rent asunder the Inca em- 
pire and made possible the conquest of Peru by 
the Spaniards. 


Tue River oF No Return. By Leslie T. White. 
Philadelphia: Macrae, Smith and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 278. $2.00. 

Engineering, adventure, and love in a South 

American jungle. 


Children’s Stories 


In My Morner’s House. By Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illustrated by Velino Herrera. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 56. Illus. $2.00. 
Home life as seen through the eyes of Tewa 

Indian children in the Tesuque Pueblo near Santa 

Fe, New Mexico; told for small children and 

splendidly illustrated. 


LittLe Pepiro oF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Gladys 
Shaw Erskine. New York: Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1941. Pp. 191. Illus. Maps. $.50. 

A volume in the “Children of all Lands Stories” 
telling of the adventures of a little country boy 
who went to San José, Costa Rica; with many 
well selected photographs. 


New Wortp NEIGHBOR Series. Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Co., 1941. 8 vols. $.32. 

Eight social studies readers, varying in length 
from 47 to 56 pages with maps and beautifully 
illustrated in colors, for children in the 4th and 
5th grades, written to promote better inter-Ameri- 
can understanding; Around the Caribbean by 
Nora Burglon, Thelma Glazer, and E. Mark Phil- 
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lips; Letters from Guatemala by Delia Goetz; 
Boys of the Andes by Alice Desmond, Alida 
Malkus, and Ednah Wood; Along the Inca High- 
way by Alida Malkus; The Gaucho’s Daughter by 
Katherine Pollock; Exploring the Jungle by 
Hagen; and Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle, by 
Henry Lionel Williams. 


Pepro’s Prrate. By Etta Baldwin Oldham. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lea and Shepard Co., 1941. 
Pp. vi, 215. Illus. $2.00. 

The adventure of Pedro and Margarite after 
Morgan had sacked Panama and they had been 
rescued by the Pirate Longarms: for children ten 
to fifteen years old; well illustrated by Marion 
Cannon. 


THe VILLAGE THAT LEARNED TO READ. By Eliza- 
beth Kent Tarshis. Illustrated by Harold Hay- 
don. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. 
x, 159. Illus. $2.00. 

The story of Pedro Lépez who wanted to be a 
bull fighter, but who did not want to learn to 
read, and how he changed his mind. 





Notes in Brief 

















Mrs. Dwight Davis, director of the American 
Red Cross Voluntary Services, said lately that 
every American woman can help strengthen na- 
tional defense by combatting wild rumors which 
weaken morale. 

Mrs. Davis suggested that if a woman hears 
a rumor she should say to the person telling her: 
“Would you be willing to put that in writing 
so I can check it?” 

That would put a surprising brake on idle 
gossip, she said. 


. . . 


Among several Institutes meeting this fall was 
one at the American University, Washington, 
D. C., on “World Organization”, Sept. 3-13. Its 
main task was to discuss the merits and short- 
comings of the League of Nations in order to 
develop the values in it, and to avoid its mistakes 
in planning for the world of the future. 


At Columbia University was held early in Sep- 
tember the second conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion in their relation to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


The Williamstown Institute of Human Relations 
at Williams College lately had as a general theme 
for its forum, “The World We Want to Live in.” 
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This Institute is sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, of which Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy is president. 


The Geneva College for Women, founded in 
1930 in Switzerland as a progressive school for 
American girls who wished a few years of college 
work abroad, left its beautiful chateau home in 
Geneva over a year ago and moved tentatively 
to Mexico City. It has now been moved again 
to a 200 acre hacienda near Tucson, Arizona, a 
location where three civilizations meet, Spanish, 
Indian and Anglo-Saxon. 


About 11,000 teachers, drawn as far as possible 
from WPA rolls, will be employed on a_ pro- 
gram to educate perhaps 1,000,000 aliens in a 
nation-wide citizenship program. Sponsored by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the 
program will be supervised by a national advisory 
council composed of two members each from the 
Immigration Service and the WPA, with a fifth 
member acting as chairman. 


A group of Chicago citizens of German extrac- 
tion has just launched a campaign to prove that 
one can be a good German without being a Nazi, 
that he can favor democracy and support aggres- 
sive measures to protect world democracy from 
Hitlerism, without renouncing any of the fine 
heritages of his fatherland. A leader in this move- 
ment analyzes the political views of the 7 million 
persons of German extraction in the United States 
as follows: 

“Five per cent are Nazis. Another 5 per cent 
have taken an anti-Nazi stand. The 90 per cent 
in between are on the fence. In some cases they 
are afraid of reprisals on relatives in Germany. 
Some feel a stand against Hitler would be a stand 
against Germany. They feel: ‘I hate to see Hitler 
win, but I hate to see Germany lose.’ That is a 
false loyalty. The German people will not have 
a liberation except by military defeat. Germany 
was the first country Hitler invaded. Germany 
should be regarded as a country under the iron 
heel as much as any other oppressed region.” 


The second Inter-American Travel Congress was 
scheduled to meet in September in Mexico City in 
conjunction with the fourth Pan American High- 
way Conference. The travel congresses, having 
their first meeting last year in San Francisco, were 
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initiated by the Pan American Union to foster 
friendship and understanding in the Americas. 


The novelist, John Erskine, on his recent return 
from a mission for the State Department in Uru- 
guay and the Argentine, expressed the belief that 
American business men and publishers could do 
more than the government in improving relations 
with the countries of Latin America. 


A thousand men and women educators of the 
Americas, meeting in the auditorium of the Rack- 
ham Building on the campus of the University of 
Michigan this summer, exchanged expressions of 
faith in the future of inter-American friendship 
at the first international gathering in the Western 
Hemisphere of the New Education Fellowship. 
Among those present were seventy-five Latin 
American and eighty-five Canadian delegates. 


In wartime England the people in little towns 
and villages, in the hills and out-of-the-way places 
are now hearing some of the most famous singers 
and other musicians in the land. Moreover the 
folk are encouraged to sing, to write music and 
to form orchestras of their own all over rural 
England. A part, if not ail, of this musical re- 
surgence is due to the work of the Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. Eng- 
land believes that now more than ever music is 
needed in the life of the people, and that its ex- 
pression is threatened by the war. 


A pamphlet on the teaching of American 
History in British schools has been circulated by 
England’s Board of Education to 30,000 schools 
in England and Wales. The board explains that 
“Hollywood, hot music and slang” are not the 
most important features of American life and that 
the children should come to appreciate the great 
American leaders and generous idealism actuating 
the nation that speaks the same tongue as the 
British but otherwise is different in tradition and 
outlook. 


More than $18,000,000 worth of relief supplies 
were brought to Great Britain under the American 
Red Cross seal during the past year, United States 
Ambassador John G. Winant said at the end of 
July. 

Shipments increased monthly, he said, with a 
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peak of more than $2,000,000 worth arriving in 
June. 


The United States accorded full recognition in 
July to the refugee Czechoslovakian National 
Committee in London as the Government of 
Czechoslovakia. The National Committee in Lon- 
don was accorded full recognition on July 18 
by Great Britain and the Dominions—after two 
years provisional recognition—and Soviet Russia 
at the same time. signed a mutual aid pact recog- 
nizing the refugee regime and providing for 
Czechoslovak military units to serve with the 
Red Army in the fight against the Germans. 


Princess Beatrice, great aunt of King George VI, 
has just expanded her “war bit” by unearthing 
from the archives of Windsor Castle the German 
diary of an ancestress and translating it for publi- 
cation. The author was Queen Victoria’s grand- 
mother, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Sealfeld, who 
wrote in 1806: 

“Poor Germany, what will thy fate be, given 
over to the caprices of a despot, who recognises 
no law but his own will, who sees no limit to 
his own lust for power, and to whom all means 
are justifiable to gratify this passion.” 

“Of course,” King George is reported to have 
said when he read the manuscript, “the old lady 
meant Napoleon, but the entry is currently ap- 
posite.” The volume will be called “In Napoleonic 
Days” and contain some 250 pages. 


Australia, whose Ministry formerly numbered 
twelve ministers with portfolios and four assistant 
ministers, has now, by a bill passed this summer, 
increased the number to nineteen ministers each 
with full charge of a department. Prime Minister 
Menzies has announced that the Cabinet ad- 
ministration will be reorganized, and will de most 
of its work in two divisions—the War Cabinet 
and the Economic Cabinet. 


General Smuts of Africa received on his seventy- 
first birthday, the appointment of Field Marshal 
from the British king. He is the first man born 
in an oversea Dominion to attain this highest rank 
in the British army. Moreover he is the first 
whose military experience was gained in a war 
against Great Britain. 
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An inaugural mecting of those members of 
Parliament whose Legislatures are still affili- 
ated with the Inter-Parliamentary Union although 
their countries are overrun by the Germans 
will be held in London shortly to enable them 
to meet their British colleagues and to listen 
to an address by Mr. R. A. Butler, Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 
“Continuance of Parliamentary Government.” 
The invitations are being issued by Colonel Arthur 
Evans, M. P., chairman of the British group 
of the I. P. U. and the only member in that 
country of the Central Executive Committee of 
Five of the Union. It is possible that this meeting 
will lead to a systematized interworking of the 
different adherents of the Union now on British 
soil. 


The Swiss celebrated the 650th year of their 
independence this year as usual on August 1. 
Each year on that date, in the glade near the Lake 
of Lucerne where representatives of the three 
original cantons met in 1291 to take the oath of 
confederation—the “Everlasting League” of free- 
dom—the Swiss gather to repeat the original 
oath and light a symbolic fire. From its flame 
picked runners kindle their torches and carry 
the light to the capitals of the twenty-two cantons. 

The secret of the “Everlasting League” is 
that it is founded on the principle of individual 
freedom. The original oath, repeated by its citi- 
zens every year, is a simple pact of every man to 
respect the other’s liberty and never to allow out- 
siders to rule their cantons. Outsider means the 
man from the next canton as well as the foreigner. 
The Swiss system is based on individual rights 
and completely independent local self-government. 


French bookstores report that the present “best 
seller” is a manual on how to can or bottle 
foodstuffs at home. This is symptomatic of a 
time when most conversations turn on the last 
meal and prospects for the next. 

Meantime, restrictions of all kinds continue to 
be announced. Special foods for invalids will be 
rationed henceforth. The cheese ration, which 
last month had been increased by four ounces, 
is now reduced to the original weight. 


A correspondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in Russia reports that there are indications 
that Soviet atheism may be headed for discard. 
Recently the Russian people have enjoyed more 
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religious tolerance than at any time in their his- 
tory and for several years now the periodic anti- 
religious campaigns of the Militant Atheist League 
have been discontinued, largely because of the 
antagonism they aroused. At the same time 
in the last three years there has been a marked 
revival of religious study circles and discussion 
groups especially among the youth. 


The latest issues of the illegal Norwegian news- 
paper, Det Frie Norge, have been printed and 
distributed in amazingly large editions, and it is 
reported that no Norwegian newspaper has ever 
attained a higher circulation. The paper appears 
regularly and attempts by the Gestapo to stop 
it have been completely fruitless. Despite re- 
peated raids on printers in Oslo and observation 
of persons believed to be connected with Det Frie 
Norge, the paper is still appearing uninterruptedly. 
Its anonymous editor and his collaborators main- 
tain a high standard. 


A group of Jewish scientists, working at the 
Hebrew University in Jersusalem, has perfected a 
new technique for fighting typhus and has placed 
it at the disposal of the British Government. 
Among the doctors who worked on this new 
and very important medical discovery are several 
German-Jewish refugees. 


Only a “United States of Europe,” supported 
by Great Britain, the United States and Russia, 
can save Europe’s civilization and give hope that 
wars such as the present one will not be repeated, 
General Dusan Simovitch, Premier of the Yugo- 
slav government in exile, said in an interview on 
the eve of King Peter’s eighteenth birthday. 

Balkan nations, he said, should organize a solid 
bloc, one of several regional groups which prob- 
ably would include a Latin bloc, a Germanic 
bloc and a Polish and Czecho-Slovak bloc. 

“It is for us and the Greeks to take the initia- 
tive in creating this solidarity and close economic 
collaboration, as we have taken the initiative in 
the struggle for political freedom,” he said. 
“Yugoslavia certainly will partake in any large 
European organization for peace. We Balkan 
peoples must work to make our mutual rela- 
tions such that they will not give any more cause 
for conflict. From this struggle a new world will 
arise.” 
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That great reservoir of mineral wealth in Bo- 
livia, South America, is the subject of the most 
recent publication in the American Nation Series, 
issued by the Pan American Union. As has been 
the case with other such pamphlets released by 
the Union in the several republics of the Western 
Hemisphere this latest presents a succinct picture 
of Bolivia in the various aspects of its national 
life. At the present time when there is such em- 
phasis upon the Good Neighbor Policy it is par- 
ticularly important that the public of North 
America learn to know the people and countries 
of Latin-America. This article on Bolivia, as also 
those dealing with the other republics, serves to 
acquaint the reader with such salient facts. The 
Pan American Union occupies a key position in 
the compilation and dissemination of this infor- 
mation, for its officials and statisticians are in 
constant contact with the ever-changing Ameri- 


can scene. 


Bolivia is particularly handicapped by lack of 
adequate communication. The most important 
region, the altiplano, is connected with the three 
Pacific ports of Arica, Antofagasta and Mollendo 
by railroad, a system which is vital to the eco- 
nomic life of the republic. Paved highways for 
all-weather use are rare. Bolivia’s section of the 
projected Pan American Highway extends 700 
miles from Desaguadero on the Peruvian frontier 
to Villazon on the Argentine border and is pass- 
able in dry weather. Air travel is an important 
complement to the railroad and highway systems. 
The Pan American Airways provides international 
service and many miles of air routes within the 
country. Telegraph and postal systems are 
country-wide in their scope. 


On September 2, 1941, President Roosevelt ap- 
proved the appointment of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Music to advise the Department of 
State through the Division of Cultural Relations 
regarding the stimulation of musical interchange 
among the American republics and the coordina- 
tion of activities in this country which concern 
inter-American music. 

This action was taken under the authority of 
section 2 of the Act of August 9, 1939, “An Act 
to Authorize the President to Render Closer and 
More Effective the Relationship Between the 
American Republics”. 
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Book Reviews 











By M. S. CALL 


PREPARE FOR PEACE. By Henry W. Wriston. Pp. 
275. New York: Harpers, 1941. $2.50. 


On the assumption that a peace treaty follow- 
ing a war ought to be negotiated and not dic- 
tated, if it is to form an enduring foundation for 
peace which will endure, President Wriston, of 
Brown University, spreads out here very con- 
vincing arguments. In the course of the chapters 
he canvasses history for lessons which may be 
learned from the past, so that mistakes may 
not be repeated after the present war. He also 
gleans much valuable material from wise pro- 
cedures in the past, looking toward a really 
orderly world in the future. 

He believes that preparations should be made 
now in this country for an organization of bodies 
to gather and coordinate facts which will have 
to be taken into account when the war is liqui- 
dated. Such bodies, he thinks, ought to be made 
up of officials who may be relieved of ordinary 
duties for the time being and of specialists in 
various fields who should be drafted for the pur- 
pose. Such committees must, he thinks, be better 
integrated with the regular departments of gov- 
ernment than were similar bodies which were 
called into being during the last world war. 

Among President Wriston’s suggestions are some 
specially interesting recommendations. Among 
them is a “Foreign Service College” to give to 
diplomats of experience a sort of “refresher” 
course, and to coordinate this with the excellent 
work already being done by the Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport and the Army War College in 
Washington for officers of the navy and army. 

He makes little effort to specify just what the 
peace treaty should contain; his plea is for im- 
mediate organization of expert preparation for 
that treaty. 


Mountain Meapow. By John Buchan. Pp. 277. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1941. $2.50. 


Lovers of Lord Tweedsmuir’s work and par- 
ticularly those who enjoyed and profited from 
“Pilgrim’s Way” will find a mine of joy in this 
other posthumous book. 

It is fitting that this, the very last of Buchan’s 
writings, should have an introduction by Howard 
Swiggett, which reviews them all and traces some 
of the sources of the best known characters in 
them all. 

In this story, Lord Leithen carries forward a 
gallant adventure in the face of fatal disease. He 
fares forth from London to America and in the 
Arctic North spends the remainder of his life 
active in human service all the way. 

The charm of the book, as in the autobiograph- 
ical “Pilgrim’s Way,” is not all in its pictures of 
nature, compelling as those are. In this case the 
brilliant, bitter Arctic lands serve as background 
for the thrill of the hunt for a lost man. The 
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charm of this book, in its last analysis, lies in 
the creative mind of the writer, the sort of things 
that he finds beautiful and stimulating in nature 
and in man. 

Quite incidentally the knowledge one gets of the 
geography and outlying regions of Canada fits into 
one’s intelligent understanding of that northern 
neighbor where Lord Tweedsmuir as Governor- 
General spent the last days of his life. 


Tue SoutH SEAS IN THE MODERN WorLp. By 
Felix M. Keesing. Pp. 383 and index. New 
York: John Day for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941. $3.50. 


Famed in maritime history and romantic story, 
the South Sea islands seem at first thought to be 
remote from modern political importance. Yet 
isolated communities in those regions are “becom- 
ing used to the sound of planes roaring over their 
placid lagoons, and long sleek guns often bristle 
within a stone’s throw of grass-roofed huts.”’ In 
fact these islands of the Pacific groups have been 
found to be of great political and strategic im- 
portance. Economically, also, many are known 
to have rich mineral value, including oil 

Their peoples, too, and their education, health and 
general welfare form one of the major problems 
of the contemporary world. Together with other 
non-autonomous groups of the western Pacific the 
people number some 120 millions. Professor Kees- 
ing, long familiar with that part of the world and 
a student of the island populations, feels that 
experiment in cultural changes here duplicate in 
miniature what is going on in larger communities 
the world over. He looks for a better administra- 
tion system for the groups under control of large 
nations, and has many suggestions along this line. 

The future of Oceanica, he believes, is impor- 
tant not only to itself but to the rest of the world; 
and its future depends on the success of the ex- 
periments which may and ought to be carried out 
now in the South Seas. 


THe Cuina or Cutanc K’ar-Suek. By Paul 
M.A. Linebarger. Pp. 433 and index. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1941. $2.50. 


The constitutional structure of the government 
in China is vastly different in history and growth 
from that in our own country. Therefore this is 
a study important to our understanding of that 
country and her groping toward democracy. 

The people of China, naturally cooperative, but 
uninstructed in self-government, have to go 
through a period of “tutelage,” before a strictly 
democratic government can emerge. Respect for 
law and desire for the general good need to be 
taught; honesty in office to be demonstrated. 
Meanwhile, even in time of war, the democratic 
ideal, though under a complex constitution, is 
“treasured,” says Dr. Linebarger, “like the ark 
of the covenant.” He tells in detail how the 
system now in operation is made up; its com- 
mittees, its officials and bureaus are outlined in 
many illustrative charts. There are studies too 
of the parties in China and also interesting bio- 
graphical material about Sun Yat Sen, who “an- 
ticipated by a generation the need of strengthening 
democratic machinery to compete with Caesarian 
techniques”; and of Chiang K’ai-Shek, who, as 
he matured in office, “has tried hard to work 
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within the limits of the constitutional system,” 
and as head of the army and president of the 
Executive Yuan, “has avoided arbitrariness as 
much as he thought possible.” 

Three appendices and a glossary enrich the book 
in value and interest as a fresh political study of 
present-day China. 


Tue AMERICAN IMPACT UPON GREAT BRITAIN, 
1898-1914. A study of the United States in 
world history. By Richard Heathcote Heindel. 
Pp. 416 and index. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940. $4.00. 

The impact of American civilization abroad 
during the time between the Spanish War and the 
World War is a field of history not much written 
hitherto. We have had plenty of books about 
the contributions of Europe to America, and 
rightly so; but it is also a good thing to read 
the story the other way about. Here is a studious 
work illustrated with many quotations and ex- 
amples, showing how the peoples with a common 
language misunderstand, criticize, but at the same 
time profoundly modify each other’s thought. The 
book is, in fact, a study in public opinion, among 
other things, and if in spots the result is unflatter- 
ing to us, there are reasons why America may be 
gratified with her influence abroad. 


REGENERATION. By Denis Saurat. Pp. 64. New 
York: Dutton, 1941. $1.00. 


Professor Saurat, born and educated in France, 
later resident, student and teacher in London, 
writes here a concise discussion of the prevalent 
modern confusions in thought about good and 
evil, confusions which he finds in the lives of 
persons and nations today. He writes of the 
spiritual values in religion, in family life, the arts, 
even in legislation. In it all he is realistic and 
entirely without cant. 

General de Gaulle in a prefaced letter praises 
the work, saying, “The world was made out of 
ideas. We shall remake it from the same mate- 
rial.” 


AMERICA AND JAPAN, THE ANNALS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Pp. 242 and index. Philadelphia: May, 1941. 
(Cloth) $2.50, (Paper) $2.00. 


Since this issue of the bi-monthly publication of 
the Academy contains many articles by experts, 
observers and statesmen on a subject so vitally 
important to the issues of peace and war, espe- 
cially just now, we recommend it to the thought- 
ful reading of thoughtful people. 

One will find opposing points of view and much 
specialized information. Four distinguished Jap- 
anese publicists have contributed articles which 
are published, we are informed, uncensored and 
uncut. The Philippines, the Soviets, and Great 
Britain in the Pacific are brought into the picture 
of the Far-East as well as China and Japan and 
American relations to them. Educational, eco- 
nomic, and social questions are discussed, to- 
gether with those political in nature in the book. 

Brief biographical notes on each author accom- 
pany the 114 articles and add greatly to the use- 
fulness of the publication. 
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Tue UNITED STATES AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
Latin AMERICA, 1800-1830. By Arthur Preston 
Whitaker. Pp. 614, index of authors, and general 
index. Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 1941. 
Price $3.75. 

Here is an exhaustive, documented account of 
the official relations of the United States with 
Latin America from the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the time of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Panama Congress initiated by Bolivar. The book 
is well suited to a detailed study of that period 
of our history. There are many points of simi- 
larity with problems of today. Particularly appo- 
site is the author’s concluding sentence, quoted 
from President Adams, who said in 1827, that 
the preservation of friendly relations with Latin 
America would require of the United States “an 
observing and persevering system of kindness, 
moderation and forbearance.” 


Economic DEFENSE OF LATIN AMERICA... By 
Percy W. Bidwell. Pp. 96. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1941. Price (Cloth) 50 
cents; (Paper) 25 cents. 

Third of a series called “America Looks Ahead”, 
this little volume outlines our duties and rela- 
tions economically toward the countries to the 
south of us, at the present crisis. 

Dr. Bidwell, author of “The Tariff Policy of the 
United States”, was formerly attached to the 
Tariff Commission and is a well-informed scholar, 
expert in this field. 


Wuat Mein Kamprr MEANs To AMERICA. By 
Francis Hackett. Pp. 272 and index. New 
York, Raynal & Hitchcock, 1941. Price $2.00. 


The publishers of the unabridged American edi- 
tion of Mein Kampff a few years ago, issues this 
summer an analysis of that book, and a study of 
the man, Hitler. Whether or not one succeeded 
in reading all of Mein Kampf, this book will 
stimulate to clear thinking any American who 
reads it. It is almost indispensable, one would 
think, to a full understanding of Nazi-ism. The 
self-intoxication of Hitler, his pathological hatreds, 
his fanatical doctrine of authority and obedience, 
with its sterilization of all German creativeness, are 
here shown in all their ugliness and stark reality. 
“If democracy cannot meet this threat,” says Mr. 
Hackett, “cannot meet it with greater will and 
determination than the German’s, with truer 
single-mindedness, it may bend its neck in sub- 
mission ... Your pride as men, your goodness 
as human beings, your fortunes as democrats are 
threatened. Then bend to the oar, for what we 
hear is Niagara.” 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS. By 
Wallace McClure. Pp. 430 and index. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Price 
$4.75. 


Dr. McClure feels that the abolition of minority 
control in the United States Congress would be 
to carry out the real intent of our constitution. 
His book amounts to a plea “to reduce the in- 
consistencies that endanger popular government, 
and to lay a foundation stone for a new democ- 
racy”. To this end he makes a study of the consti- 
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tutional procedure in the practice of Executive 
action, usually accompanied by legislative action, 
a procedure which he believes to be fully estab- 
lished in history as well as in current political con- 
cepts. 


Masaryk’s Democracy. A _ PHILOSOPHY oF 
ScIENTIFIC AND Morat Cutture. By W. Pres- 
ton Warren. Pp. 243 and index. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Price 
$2.50. 

“Masaryk ranks uniquely as a statesman of 
Democracy,” which is a most difficult system, says 
Professor Warren. His book therefore is a true 
contribution to the further study of democracy, 
Masaryk’s life, his philosophy and his practice 
in building and administrating the government 
of Czechoslovakia during his presidency. 

Society, thinks Professor Warren, now needs 
Masaryk’s working faith in the essentially posi- 
tive direction of history. 


THE VISION OF WorRLD PEACE IN SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. By Elizabeth V. 
Souleyman. Pp. 224 and index. New York, 
Putnam. 1941. Price $2.50. 

The ‘disasters which in our day have over- 
whelmed France are tragic testimony of the ac- 
curacy of those Frenchmen who in past centuries 
foresaw the destruction of all the values of civili- 
zation unless some project could be found which 
would provide a means for stable and orderly 
peace. As one reads this book one is astonished 
at the number of persons in France in those past 
centuries who put forth plans for a better world. 
Many of them are relatively unknown in our 
country and time. 

“True to their cosmopolitan outlook”, writes 
Miss Souleyman, “the French philosophers stressed 
the idea that. there is no chosen people, no superior 
race, no master nation, and that all groups should 
be equally called upon to collaborate in order to 
bring about the universal brotherhood of man.” 


Our Latin American NEeEIcHBors. By Philip 
Leonard Greene. Pp. 175 and index. New York, 
Hastings House, 1941. Price $2.00. 

While this little book is written in simple, clear 
language, it comes out of many years of methodi- 
cal research, several of which were spent in South 
America. At the beginning of the book Mr. Greene 
cautions the reader against too broad generaliza- 
tions in thinking of Latin America. There are, 
of course, twenty countries, all differing in some 
ways from the others. Nevertheless he finds some 
generalization necessary. The beginnings, the 
Spanish conquerors, Negro and Indian influence, 
the gaining of independence, imported ideas and 
such topics bring out points in common for all 
Latin American countries. The psychology of 
these peoples can be looked at in general, with, of 
course, illustrations from various countries. 

The appended bibliography carries the ingratiat- 
ing heading—‘For those who want more.” 

Because of the breadth and balance of view of 
the author, as well as for its delightful style, this 
book is one of the best primers on Latin America 
that we have seen. 
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